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NICETA OF REMESIANA 
DE VIGILIIS 
AND DE PSALMODIAE BONO 
LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS CITED. 


(1) AUTHORITIES FOR BOTH DZ VIGILIIS AND DE PSALMODIAE 
BONO (DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM) 


R Codex Vaticanus Reginae lat. 131: saec. ix-x. The MS contains the last half 
of de vigil, (from ch, v 1. 12 of my edition [Burn 61. 3] onwards), foll. 148 b- 
153 4 (fol. 152 is an inserted or misplaced leaf, in a different hand, having 
nothing to do with our sermons): followed by the whole of de psalm., foll. 
153a@-159a@. It is my fortunate discovery of this first-class authority for the 
text which justifies and indeed necessitates a new edition. This is the only 
MS whose readings I record in full in the apparatus. 


B_ Codex Vaticanus Palatinus lat, 210 (from Lorsch) of writings of St Augustine : 
saec, vi-vii: foll. 178 a, 183 4. 

C Codex Parisinus Nouv. acq. lat. 1448 (from Cluny): saec. ix: foll. 145 5, 148 5. 
In these two MSS (representatives of a large family containing a collection 
of writings of St Augustine) our two sermons appear in what is definitely 
an abbreviated and altered recension. Nevertheless apart from its alterations 
—and these proceed generally on certain well-marked lines, easy to be 
recognized and isolated—the B family cannot be neglected for the matter 
which it retains, since its leading representative is older than any other MS 
of the sermons, and is very carefully written. I have adopted its orthography 
in the chapters where R is not extant, and sometimes even against R. B fully 
repaid a new collation. 


(2) AUTHORITIES FOR DZ VIGILIIS ONLY 


a Codex Cantabrigiensis Bibl. Univ. Dd. vii 2 of the writings of St Jerome: 
saec. xv. Dr Burn calls this MS A, and in other cases I have followed his 
notation of the MSS: but to avoid confusion with the much older A of de 
psalm, 1 have in this case changed the symbol to a. 

H_ Codex Mediolanensis Ambrosianus A 226 inf.: saec. x: fol. 2246, Collated by 
Mgr G. Mercati, who has generously put his collation at my disposal. A MS 
full of small blunders, but invaluable in chaps. i-v as a check upon a, 

Isid Isidore of Seville de ecclesiastics officiis i chapters 21, 22 (de vigil. v 6-15, 
vi 20-22, vii 8-11). 


(3) AUTHORITIES FOR DE PSALMODIAE BONO ONLY 


A Codex Cavensis (the Spanish Bible of La Cava: C in Wordsworth Vulgate) : 
saec. viii-ix : fol. 101 a. Among the preliminaries prefixed to the Psalter. 

V Codex Vaticanus 5729 (the Bible of La Farfa) : saec. xi-xii, At the same place 
as in the La Cava Bible. Fol. 253. 
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INCIPIT DE VIGILIIS SERVORVM DEI 
TRACTATVS NICETAE EPISCOPI 


I. Dignum est, fratres, aptumque prorsus satisque conueniens de 
sanctis uigiliis nunc dicere et proferre sermonem, quando ipsa lucu- 
bratio geritur a sollicitis. nox ecce est caligo corporis quae non solum 
homines sed etiam cunctos somno detinet animantes, ut reformatis uiribus 

5 per soporem possint diurnos labores sustinere uigilantes. bonus Deus, 
qui ita prospexit, ita constituit, ut HOMO EXITVRVS AD OPVS SVVM ET AD 
OPERATIONEM SVAM VSQVE AD VESPERVM haberet uicarium tempus in 
quo a laboribus duris et multa fatigatione requiesceret. ergo diem AD 
OPVs, noctem fecit ad requiem, et pro hoc, sicut pro omnibus, gratias 

10 debemus agere illi qui praestitit. nouimus autem multos hominum, ut 
aut maioribus suis placeant aut sibi aliquid peculiariter prosint, noctis 
particulam ad aliquod opusculum segregare, et id pro lucro ducere quod 
furati de sopore suo operari potuerint. a Salomone uero laudatur et 
femina quae pensa et lanificium ad lucernam vigilanter exercet : addidit 

15 etiam quod ex hoc laus viRO EIVS IN PORTIS et gloria magna nascatur. 
quod si in carnalibus instrumentis, id est uictui ac uestitui necessariis, 
qui uigilat non reprehenditur, immo laudatur, mirari me fateor esse 
aliquos qui sacras uigilias tam spiritali opere fructuosas, orationibus 
hymnis lectionibus fecundas, aut superfluas aestimant aut otiosas aut 

20 (quod his est deterius) inportunas. 

II. Et quidem si sunt homines a religione nostra alieni qui ista sic 
sentiunt, non est mirum. quomodo enim profanis religiosa placere 
possunt, quibus si placerent, nostri essent quod sumus, utique christiani ? 
si uero nostri sunt quos uigiliarum salutifer actus offendit (ut nihil de 

5 his deterius suspicer), aut pigri sunt aut somniculosi aut senes sunt uel 
infirmi. si pigri sunt erubescant, quia illis insonant uerba Salomonis 
VADE AD FORMICAM, O PIGER, ET AEMVLARE VIAS EIVS. si somniculosi sunt, 
expergiscantur, scriptura proclamante O PIGER, QVOVSQVE DORMIS? QVAN- 
DO AVTEM DE SOMNO SVRGIS ? MODICVM QVIDEM DORMIS, MODICVM SEDES, 

I. 6. Ps. civ (ciii) 23 13. Prov. xxxi 13, 18, 23 

Il. 6. Prov.vi6 8, sb. vig-11 

Titulum e BC restitui : add 1NP- DE VIGILUS SERVORVM DEI NICETE EPCP B? 

I. 2. proferre aH: conferre BC 3. geritur BC: exigitura(H) ~ corporibus 
BC 4. somno: praeminBCH _ reparatis BC 5- uigilantes: uiuentes a H 
7. uesperam @ 8. tr duris laboribus a(H) ergo... praestitit (1. 10) BC: pre- 
stitit a qui prestititH 12,.ada@H: in B;omC 13. potueruntB* a Salomone 


. «. mascatur (1. 15): om BC 16. ac BCH: auta 17. mirari H: praem 
et a; aliter BC 18. orationibus aH: +scilicet BC 1g. lectionibus BC : 
+que aH 20. hisH: ida; aliter BC 


Il. 1. et quidém a H: equidem BC 2, sentiant @ 3. quod BCH: quiaa 
5. senes: praem quod his est proximum (quae lectio in textu reponi debuit) H quod his 
est primum 4 sunt BCH: oma uel a H: aut BC 7. somniculosi : 
formidolosi a ; 
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. 
PVSILLVM AVTEM DORMITAS, PVSILLVM VERO COMPLECTERIS MANIBVS 
PECTVS. DEINDE SVPERVENIET TIBI TAMQVAM VIATOR PAVPERTAS, 
INOPIA AVTEM SICVT BONVS CVRSOR CITO VENIET. si senex es, quis 
te compellit ut uigiles? quamquam et non compulsus pro aetate tamen 
uigilare debes: et si stare non potes, et tuam cogitas inpossibilitatem, 
non debes iuuenes et ualentes ad tuum reuocare torporem, quod 
propter uarias temptationes iuuentutis se ipsos propensioribus macerare 
debent uigiliis. si uero infirmus es membris, quod facere non potes 
noli reprehendere: immo RIGA et tu secundum prophetam LACRIMIS 
STRATVM tuum et dic SI MEMOR FVI TVI SVPER STRATVM MEVM: iniunge 
etiam uigilantibus ut te suis precibus iuuent, quo adiutus a Domino 
super lectum doloris tui canere possis, et tu quandoque merearis dicere 
IN MATVTINIS MEDITABAR IN TE, QVIA FACTVS ES ADIVTOR MEVS. _alio- 
quin stultum et satis extraneum est ut quia ipsi currere non ualemus 
bene currentibus derogemus. nam etsi non possumus, debemus congra- 
tulari potentibus. sic enim ut de consensu malitiae participatur cum 
facientibus poena, sic participatio gloriae speranda est de consensione 
bonitatis. alios enim effectus coronat, alios pia uoluntas laetificat. 

III. Nec sane onerosum uel difficile uideri debet etiam delicatis 
corporibus in septimana duarum noctium, id est sabbati atque dominici, 
portionem aliquam Dei ministerio deputare : ista enim quasi purificatio 
est dierum quinque uel noctium, quibus stupore carnali ingrauescimus 
aut mundanis actibus obsoletamur. 

Nec erubescat aliquis in bono studio sanctitatis, cum non erubescant 
inprobi in perpetrando opere foeditatis. merito ergo scriptura in 
Prouerbiis ingerit EST CONFVSIO QVAE DVCIT AD PECCATVM. in bono 
enim opere CONFVNDI PECCATVM est, sicut in male faciendo non 
confundi pernicies est. si sanctus es, ama uigilias, ut thesaurum tuum 
uigilando custodiens ipse in sanctitate serueris. si peccator es, magis 

curre ut uigilando et orando purgeris, dum tunso pectore frequentius 
clamas AB OCCVLTIS MEIS MVNDA ME, Domine, ET AB ALIENIS PARCE 
SERVO TVO: qui enim AB OCCVLTIS iam desiderat MVNDARI, nescio an 
eum delectet istis miseriis inquinari. . 

18. Ps. vi 6 (7) 19. Ps, lxiii (Lxii) 7 22. 4b. 7, 8 

III. 8. Ecclus. (xo Proverb.) iv 21 13. Ps. xix 12, 13 (xviii 13, 14) 

12. cito ueniet (¢ vers. 11* doxvos Hf) aH: om BC 14. uigilare debes 
scripst: uigilas a H uigilare debent BC 21. quandoque BCH: aliquando a 
22. in te a H, ef. Ps. lxiii (Ixii) 7: +domine BC, wiv /. 20 24. debemus : 
+non iruidere sed BC 

III. 2. dominici BC H : dominicae @ 5. obsoletamur BC(H) : oscitamus a 
6. erubescat aliquis B@ H: erubescant aliqui @ cum a@CH: quia B 7. in- 
probi BCH: oma _ 9. male BC: maloaH 11. custodiens H: custodias a 


custodientes BC 14. tr iam ab occultisa nescio an eum BC H: necesse est 
ut eum non a 15. istis aH : iisdem B isdem C 


X 2 


Io 








| 
| 
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IV. Res exigit, karissimi, ut de auctoritate uigiliarum et anti- 
quitate, deque ipsa utilitate pauca dicamus: magis enim quilibet 
labor suscipitur, si ante oculos proponatur ipsius laboris utilitas. anti- 
qua est uigiliarum deuotio, familiare bonum omnibus sanctis. Esaias 

5 denique propheta clamat ad Dominum DE NOCTE VIGILAT SPIRITVS MEVS 
AD TE, DEVS, QVONIAM LVX PRAECEPTA TVA SVPER TERRAM. Dauid, 
et regio et prophetico sanctificatus ungento, ita canit DOMINE DEVS 
SALVTIS MEAE, IN DIE CLAMAVI ET NOCTE CORAM TE. et in alio 
psalmo MEMOR FVI IN NOCTE NOMINIS TVI, DOMINE, ET CVSTODIVI LEGEM 


10 TVAM, 


Sed forsitan in lectulo suo positus haec cantabat: quod aliquanti 
pigriores sufficere putant, si tantum in stratu suo aut oret unus- 
quisque aut psalmum forte submurmuret. quod quidem et ipsum bonum 
est; Dei enim semper et ubique meminisse salutare est. sed quod 


15 Sit melius exsurgentem conspectui diuino assistere, accipe eiusdem 


prophetae aliam uocem quae et tempus et locum et habitum depre- 
cantis ostendit: IN NOCTIBVS inquit EXTOLLITE MANVS VESTRAS IN 
SANCTA ET BENEDICITE DOMINVM. et ne uespertinas tantum horas 
NOCTZS aestimes appellatas, occurrit et dicit MEDIA NOCTE SVRGEBAM 


20 VT CONFITERER TIBI SVPER IVDICIA IVSTITIAE TVAE. ecce habes et 


tempus expressum exsurgendi, et sollicitudinem quomodo Deo confitearis 
ostensam. 

V. Adhuc consideranti mihi intentionem sanctorum maius aliquid 
ac laboriosius occurrit, et ultra humanae naturae condicionem suggeritur, 
cum eundem audio prophetam psallentem si ASCENDERO [IN] LECTVM 
STRATVS MEI, Si DEDERO SOMNVYM OCVLIS MEIS AVT PALPEBRIS MEIS 

5 DORMITATIONEM AVT REQVIEM TEMPORIBVS MEIS, DONEC INVENIAM 
LOCVM DOMINO, TABERNACVLVM DEO IACOB. quis non stupeat tantam 
in Dei amore animi deuotionem, ut somnum sibi, sine quo utique 
corpora humana deficiunt, penitus interdixerit DONEC LOCVM ac 


IV. 5. Is. xxvi g 7. Ps. Ixxxviii 1 (Ixxxvii 2) g. Ps. cxix (exviii) 55 
17. Ps. cxxxiv (cxxxiii) 2, 3 19. Ps, cxix (cxviii) 62 
V. 3. Ps. cxxxii (cxxxi) 3-5 


IV. 1, res exigit a H, cf. psalm. ix 2 (Burn 76. 6): tempus exigit BC _karissimi 
H kk B kmi C 5. dominum BC: deum aH 7. et 1° BC: omaH 8. et 
in alio psalmo a H : item dicit BC 11. sed forsitan...assistere (/. 15): omBC 
12. patant H : putauerunt @ orea 14. enim ¢ coniectura suppleui: om codd 
17. ostenditaH:ostendatBC inquitBCH: oma Ig. noctes scripsi: noctisa 
HBC 20. tibiaH: +domine BC ecce BC: om aH 21. éy. exurgendi 
expressum @ tr et exsurgendi BC 

V. 2.acBC:etaH é¢rnaturae humanae BC 4. stratus BC?H (cf ivi 12 
supra): strati @ stratum C* 6.%non stupeat ... amore BC Jsid: non stupeat 
in tantum dei amorem H enim tantum stupeat dei amorem a 7. utique 
corpora humana BC H ZIsid: irh. u.c.a@ 8. deficiant a ac BCH Isid: ada 
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templum Domino fabricandum rex et propheta reperiret? quae res 
nos debet fortiter ammonere, ut si ipsi LOCVS DOMINI esse uolumus et 
TABERNACVLVM eius 

[fo2. 1484] ac templum cupimus haberi perpetuo (sicut Paulus 
asserit dicens VOS ESTIS TEMPLVM DEI VIVI), in quantum possumus ex- 
emplo sanctorum uigilias diligamus, ne et de nobis dicatur, ut psallitur, 
DORMIERVNT SOMNVM SVVM ET NIHIL INVENERVNT. quin potius gratu- 
labundus unusquisque iam dicat IN DIE TRIBVLATIONIS MEAE DEVM EX- 
QVISIVI MANIBVS MEIS NOCTE CORAM EO ET NON SVM DECEPTVS, quia 
BONVM EST CONFITERI DOMINO ET PSALLERE NOMINI TVO ALTISSIME, AD 
ANNVNTIANDVM MANE MISERICORDIAM TVAM ET VERITATEM TVAM PER 
noctEm.| [ fo/. 149 a] haec et huiusmodi tanta ac talia ideo sancti illi 
cecinerunt et scripta reliquerunt, ut nos eorum posteri paribus excita- 
remur exemplis ad celebrandas etiam noctibus nostrae salutis excubias. 

VI. Sed a ueteribus ueniamus ad noua, a ministris legis ad ministros 
euangelii, ut de nouo etiam testamento uigiliarum gratia consignetur. 
ANNA FILIA PHANUELIS, VIDVA continens, ORATIONIBVS AC IEIVNIIS 
SERVIENS, NON DISCESSISSE DE TEMPLO DIE AC NOCTE in euangelio 
legitur. PASTORES illi sanctissimi, dum SVPER GREGEM SVVM nocturnas 
exercent uigilias, et angelos in splendore uidere et CHRISTVM NATVM in 
terris primi audire meruerunt. iam uero institutio Saluatoris’ nonne 
tota ad uigilandum auditores exsuscitat, siue in parabola illa boni semi- 
natoris dicendo DVM DORMIRENT HOMINES VENIT MALVS ET SVPER- 
SEMINAVIT ZIZANIAM IN TRITICVM ET ABIIT—qui si non dormissent, nec 
malus fortasse zizaniam seminare potuisset-—siue cum dicit SINT LVMBI 
VESTRI PRAECINCTI ET LVCERNAE ARDENTES, ET VOS SIMILES HOMINIBVS 
EXSPECTANTIBVS DOMINVM SVVM QVANDO REVERTATVR A NVBTIIS: BEATI 
SERVI ILLI QVOS CVM VENERIT DOMINVS INVENERIT VIGILANTES: ET SI 
VESPERTINA inquit | [ fo/. 149 4] HORA VENERIT ET SI MEDIA NOCTE ET 
SI GALLI CANTV ET INVENIAT EOS VIGILANTES, BEATI SVNT. ILLVD 





13. 2 Cor. vi 16 15. Ps, Ixxvi 5 (Ixxv 6) 16. Ps, Ixxvii 2 (Ixxvi 3) 
18. Ps. xcii 1, 2 (xci 2, 3) 

VI. 3. Luc. ii 36, 37 5. Luc. ii 8 sqq g. Matt. xiii 24, 25 11. Lue. 
xii 35-40 15. (Mare. xiii 35) 

10. fortiter BC H IJsid: firmiter a domini a H: dei BC 12, INCIPIT DE 


VIGILIIS AC TEMPLVM CvPpIMvs Nos etenim ffs carissimi si templum cupimus habere 
perpetuo adtendamus apostolum dicentem Haberi perpetuo sicut paulus adseret 
etc R fol. 1486 16. tribulacionis R 18. sallere R 19. adnunciandum R 
VI. t.nouamR 2.utBC:utetR;omaH 3.fanuelisR 4. descessisseR 
die ac: diac R 6. in splendore uidere BC: in splendore (om uidere per homoeo- 


teleuton) RH; oma 7. nonne tota R H (ef ita optime Burn) : nonne omnes B 
etc nomine totaa g. dicenda (se parabola) R 10. zizaniam RH ef 11. zizaniam 
R*H: zizania rell potuissit R 13. expectantibus R nubtis 


B* nuptiis R 15. noteR 16. bati R* illud... suam (/. 18): om BC 
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AVTEM SCITOTE QVIA SI SCIRET PATER FAMILIAS QVA HORA FVR VENIRET, 

VIGILARET VTIQVE ET NON SINERET PERFORARI DOMVM SVAM. ITAQVE 

ET VOS ESTOTE PARATI, QVIA QVA HORA NESCITIS FILIVS HOMINIS 
20 VENTVRVS EST. nec uerbis solum docuit uigilias, sed etiam confirmauit 

exemplo: testatur namque euangelium quia ERAT Iesus PERNOCTANS 

IN ORATIONE DEI. pernoctabat Dominus [non sibi, sed] ut scirent 

serui inopes et infirmi quid agere deberent, quando Dominvs, DIVES 

IN OMNIBVS nec ullius indigens quasi fortissimus, pernox in oratione 
25 duraret. sic et increpat Petrum tempore passionis dicens sic NON 
POTVISTI VNA HORA VIGILARE MECVM? et ad omnes iam + diriget + 
VIGILATE inquid ET ORATE NE INTRETIS IN TEMPTATIONEM. 

Haec uerba, haec et eiusmodi exempla, oro uos, quem non de pro- 
fundo etiam somno et morti simillimo ualeant suscitare ? 

VII. His instructi sermonibus, his confirmati documentis, beati 
apostoli et ipsi uigilarunt et uigilias imperarunt. Petrus in oarcere 
Noctv ab angelo excitatur, et ipso reserante PORTAM FERREAM IN DOMVM 
MARIAE PERVENIT | [ fo/. 150a@] VBI ERANT MVLTI CONGREGATI, non 
stertentes utique sed ORANTES. idem in sua epistula ponit et dicit 
SOBRII ESTOTE, VIGILATE, QVIA ADVERSARIVS VESTER DIABOLVS TAMQVAM 
LEO RVGIENS CIRCVIT QVAERENS QVEM TRANSVORET. Paulus et Sileas 
IN CVSTODIA publica CIRCA MEDIAM NOCTIS HORAM ORANTES HYMNVM 
AVDIENTIBVS VINCTIS DIXISSE memorantur, ubi REPENTE TERRAE MOTV 
10 FACTO ET CONCVSSIS CARCERIS FVNDAMENTIS ET IANVAE sponte APERTAE 
ET OMNIVM VINCVLA SVNT SOLVTA. idem beatus apostolus a Troade 
PROFECTVRVS SERMONEM PRODVCEBAT VSQVE IN MEDIAM NOCTEM, 
accensis LVCERNIS QVAMPLVRIMIS IN CENACVLO, €x qUO EVTICHVS ADV- 
LESCENS SOMNO PRESSVS, DISPVTANTE PAVLO PROLIXIVS, A FENESTRA 
DEDVCTVS CECIDIT DE TERTIO TECTO ET SVBLATVS EST MORTVVS, quo 
statim reddito uitae, vsQVE AD LVCEM SERMOCINATVS Deo gubernante 
PROFECTVS EST. idem beatus apostolus quam ualide quam copiose super 
exercendis uigiliis adhortatur, Thessalonicensibus quidem scribens 


on 


= 
on 


21. Luc. vi 12 23. Rom, x 12 25. Matt. xxvi 40, 41 
VII. 3. Act. xii 6, 10, 12 6. 1 Pet. v8 8. Act. xvi 23, 25, 26 12 Act. 
xx 7, 8,9, I! 
17. si: sci(ret) primis curis R* 18. utiquae R pereforari R* 22. non 
sibised aBCH: om R, fortasse recte scirent . .. sic et (4. 25): aliter BC 
23. inopes et aH: in opere R 24. quasi fortis mus H, ¢f symb. v (Burn 
; 42. 10-17 quasi deus): et fortissimus R? nec fortissimus R* quam fortissimus @ 
" 25. sic 1°: si R* 26. potuistis R* diriget R : dicit a B ete 29. simile R 
; VIL. 1. inscructi ut uid R his 2°: hi R* tr. et ipsi beati apostoli R 
| 5. stertentes aH: sternentes R dormientes BC 7. circuit: om R= querens 
| R_ SileasBH: SylleasaSilasRC 8.orantem?R* himnumR* 9. terreR 
| 10. factu R* spontae R 11. a Troade ...copiose (J, 17) : om BC, 12, ser- 


mone R 17. ualidae R cupiose R 18. adortatur R 
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ITAQVE NON DORMIAMVS SICVT CETERI SED VIGILEMVS ET SOBRII SIMVS : 
NAM QVI DORMIVNT NOCTE DORMIVNT ET QVI INEBRIANTVR NOCTE EBRII 
SVNT. NOS AVTEM QVI DIEI SVMVS SOBRII SIMVS. et mire concludit: 
SIVE inquit VIGILEMVS SIVE DORMIAMVS | [ /o/. 150 4] sSIMVL CVM ILLO 
VIVAMVs. ad Corintheos autem VIGILATE, STATE IN FIDE, CONFIRMA- 
MINI, VIRILITER AGITE. sic et ad Effesios scribit ORANTES OMNI 
TEMPORE IN SPIRITV, ET IN HOC IPSO VIGILANTES. se quoque exemplum 
ponens in catalogo uirtutum suarum functum se VIGILIIS MULTIS apud 
Corintheos gloriatur. 

VIII. Haec sufficiant de antiquitate et auctoritate uigiliarum: 
superest ut secundam promissum ordinem de earum utilitate aliqua 
proferamus, quamquam sentiri magis potest per exercicium ipsa utilitas 
quam loquentis sermone narrari. GVSTANDO enim VIDETVR QVIA SVAVIS 
EST DOMINVS, sicut scriptum est. qui ergo GVSTAVIT, intellegit et 
sentit quantum pondus pectoris uigilando deponitur, quantus mentis 
stupor excutitur, quanta lux animam uigilantis et orantis inlustrat, 
quae gratia quae uisitatio membra uniuersa laetificat. uigilando timor 
omnis excluditur, fiducia nascitur ; caro maceratur, uitia tabescunt, castitas 
roboratur ; cedit stultitia, accedit prudentia ; mens acuitur, error obtun- 
ditur ; criminum caput diabolus gladio Spiritus uulneratur. 

Quid hac utilitate mais? quid istis lucris commodius? quid hac 
delectatione ‘suauius? quid ista felicitate beatius, teste etiam pro- 
pheta | [/o/. 152] qui in principio psalmorum suorum BEATVM VIRVM 
describens, summam beatitudinis eius in hoc uersiculo collocauit si IN 
LEGE DOMINI MEDITETVR DIE AC NOCTE. bona est quidem diurna 
meditatio, bona oratio, sed multo gratior et efficacior est nocturna 
meditatio: quia per diem necessitates uariae obstrepunt, occupationes 
distrahunt mentem, sensum multiplex cura dispergit ; nox autem secreta, 
nox quieta, oportunam se praebet orantibus, aptissimam uigilan- 
tibus, dum carnalibus occupationibus expeditum collecto sensu totum 
hominem diuinis conspectibus sistit. 

Inde diabolus, diuinarum semper rerum callidus aemulator, sicut 
ieiunia et uirginitatem uanam et baptismata inania suis cultoribus dedit, 


1g. 1 Thess. v6, 7,8,10 23. 1Cor.xvi13 24. Eph.vit8 26. 2 Cor. xi 27 
VIII. 2. f. cap.ivi.2 supra 4. Ps. xxxiv 8 (xxxiii 9) 14. Ps, it, 2 


Ig. itaque... autem (/, 23): om BC 20. nocdormiunt R* 24 sicet... 
gloriatur (2. 27): om BC 25. in 2°: om R* 26. cata loco R 

VIII. 2. aliqua R 3. exercicium R B?: exercidium B* 5. quia R* 
6. ponderis Ri uigilandum R* quantus mentis stupor excutitur aBCH: 
om per homoeotel R 9. fidutia R lo, stulticia R 13. dilectatione R 
suauius: add suplinR® 15. beatitudinis R® (sed m p) B etc: beatitudinem (R*?) a 
uirseculo R conlocauit R 17. efficatior R Ig. nox: uox R 
20, prebet R 23. inde. ..nisi (/, 29): itaque (ceferis omissis) BC 
emulator R 24. baptista R* 


25 


5 


“ 
or 


20 
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25 ita et hoc sanctum aemulatus officium nocturna sacra et uigilias suis 


commiseronibus addidit. unde iam nostri, si de suorum institutione 
non excitantur ad obeundas uigilias sanctas, uel in aduersarii eas 
usurpatione cernentes alienas a Dei rebus non esse fateantur: quas non 
imitaretur inimicus ad suorum deceptionem, nisi Deo placitas esse co- 


30 gnosceret ad celebrantium benedictionem. 


wn 


10 


on 


aS) 


IX. Tantum, karissimi, qui uigilat oculis uigilet et corde,| [ fo/. 151 4] 
qui ORAT SPIRITV ORET ET MENTE; quia nec satis utile est oculis uigilare 
et animo dormitare, cum e contrario ex persona ecclesiae scriptura teste- 
tur: EGO inquit DORMIO ET COR MEVM VIGILAT. curandum est etiam ne 
nimietate cibi uel potus uigilantis pectus oneretur, nec foeditate ru- 
ctantes et crapula non solum ipsi nobis insuaues simus sed etiam gratiae 
Spiritus indigni iudicemur. dixit namque uir quidam inter pastores exi- 
mius : SICVT FVMVS inquit FVGAT APES, SIC INDIGESTA RVCTATIO AVERTIT 
ET ABICIT SPIRITVS SANCTI CHARISMATA. ergo, tamquam diuino fungendo 
ministerio, ante nos per abstinentiam parare debemus, ut ingrauamtidws 
expediti libere uigilare possimus. cogitatio quoque mala pellatur, ne 
male uigilantis ORATIO FIAT sicut legitur IN PECCATVM. sunt enim et ex 
maligno uigiliae, sicut in Prouerbiis legitur quia ABLATVS EST SOMNVS AB 
OCVLIS EORVM: NON ENIM DORMIVNT inquit NISI MALE FECERINT. sed 
absint, [fratres,] absint ab hoc conuentu tales yigiliae ; sit noctis huius 
uigilantium pectus clausum diabolo apertum Christo, ut quem labiis 
sonamus corde teneamus. tunc erunt acceptabiles nostrae uigiliae, 
tunc pernoctatio salutaris, si competenti diligentia et deuotione sincera 
ministerium nostrum diuinis obtutibus offeratur. | 

X. [ fol. 1534] Haec de uigiliarum auctoritate et antiquitate, 
necnon etiam de utilitate, dicta sufficiant. de hymnorum autem 
psalmorumque deuotione, quam grata sit et acceptabilis Deo, nunc 
quantulumcumque dixissem, nisi ratio prolixior uolumen aliud postularet. 
et quod Domino largiente tribuitwr sequenti exhibebitur lectione. 


IX. 2. of. 1 Cor. xiv 15 4. Cant. v 2 8. S. Basil. Hom. i de ieiunio 
12. Ps. cix 6 (cviii 7) 13. Prov. iv 16 


25. sanctum aemulatus aH : sés aemulator R nocturna sacra et scripseram, et 
ita H: nocturna sacre R nocturna et a 27. obeundas Mercati: obaudiendas R 
eibeundas H habendas a 

IX, 1, tantum RBCH (¢f. psalm, xiii 1): tamen a 2. mete R* nec 
satis: neces. primis curis R uigilaret ut uid R* 5. uigilantis R : uigilaturi 
(-turorum BC) a HBC, ci.9 feditate R ructuantes R 6. gratiam R 
8. ructuatio R 9. fungendo scripsi: fungendi R: functuri a H (celebraturi 
B etc) io. ingrauantibus expediti scripsi: ingrauatisi R* p’ grauatisi (et addit 
non sup lin) R® ingrauati expeditius H integrati expeditius a ingrauati et expediti 
B 12. uigilantes R et: om R 15. fratres absint a: absint H et longe 
absint B C; om (per homoeoteleuton ad finem lineae) R ; 

X. 2. de hymnorum ... lectione (1.5) RBC: aliteraH 3. salmorumque R* 
5. tribuitur conieci: tribuit R ; om BC 
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NOTES TO THE DZ VIGILIIS. 


title. tractatus Nicetae episcopi. The name Niceta is given by the B family at 
the head of both tractates, and as it is correct their evidence should be accepted. 
The word tractatus depends on the sole testimony of two MSS of the family on 
this one occasion: but it is a term characteristic of the early centuries of Latin 
Christianity in the sense of a sermon—it is the commonest term also for the Nicene 
Creed until that became raised to the level of what was at first simply the 
Symbolum—and I see no reason to doubt its genuineness. 

I. 2, proferre sermonema H: this seems more appropriate than conferre ser- 
monem of BC Burn. 3. geritur with B family: the verb occurs thrice in de 
psalm. : exigitur a Burn eaigitur H. 4. somno with a: in somno B ec. H Burn. 
I suspect the shorter text the more likely to be Niceta’s: I think he tends to omit 
prepositions and ‘use the plain ablative, cf. vi /. 25, psalm. ii 12, iii 18. refor- 
matis a (H), cf. Burn 7. 3 ‘ad similitudinem dei reformatur’: reparatis B efc. Burn 
7. uesperum with BC H Burn: uesperama. Either formis classical; one naturally 
follows the oldest MSS in such things, uicarium : #.e. alternate. 8. ergo... 
praestitit (7. 10) with B family and Burn: aH omit the sentence, save for the last 
word, but that is a tell-tale indication that the intervening matter has fallen out 
by some accident. 13. a Salomone...nascatur (/. 15): the first of many serious 
omissions in the B family. The text it gives is an emasculated and abbreviated 
edition, but the MSS of this family are much earlier in the de vigiliis than the 
representatives of the complete text, and therefore, apart from long omissions, and 
apart from their dislike of the direct use of the first and second person singular, in 
which Niceta delights, their testimony must always be considered. 17. mirari 
H: et mirari a Burn (B efc. paraphrase) : it seemed to me that et spoils the rhythm 
of the sentence (and rhythm is a very good guide for the true text of Niceta), before 
I knew of the evidence of H. 19. lectionibus B efc. : lectionibusque a H Burn. 
The asyndeton is more characteristic of Niceta’s style. 

II. 3. possunt ...christiani? ‘Seeing that if religious things did please them, 
they would be of our side and what we are, namely Christians’, This, which 
I am sure is the right sense, requires only a fresh punctuation (the MSS are, one 
may say, devoid of authority for punctuation) and the substitution of quod with 
BCH for quia of a Burn. 4. salutifer: salutifer sermo is cited from Maximus 
of Turin. 5. senes sunt BCH Burn. a prefixes to senes the words quod his 
est primum, ‘ which sound as though they concealed some genuine phrase’: so 
I wrote before I knew of the quod his est proximum of H, which should have 
been placed in the text. 14. uigilare debes : this I restore from the uigilare 
debent of the B family, which seems to give a more appropriate sense than the 
uigilas of a Burn. Niceta says that no one forced old people to come to watch- 
night services, but that they ought to come if and as they could. 24. debe- 
mus @ H: +non inuidere sed B efc. Burn, but I do not think that the words are 
genuine. 

III. 2. dominici BC H: dominicae is read in this case by a only, though, as the 
oblique cases of dominicum ( = the Lord’s Body, or a church) would collide with 
those of dominicus (dies), I think that dominica was the form usually employed 
in the latter sense. 5. obsoletamur B efc. Burn: doubtless right against the 
oscitamus of a, for obsoletare in the sense ‘to defile’ is found in Tertullian Afol. 15, 
Scorpiace 6 ‘ uestitum obsoletassent nuptialem ’. 6. erubescat aliquis BC H: 
erubescant aliqui a Burn, but the singular is more in Niceta’s style, and corresponds 








' 
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to the si sanctus es, si peccator es, that follow. cum non erubescant H: quia 
non ‘erubescunt B cum non erubescunt a C 7. inprobi BCH Burn: oma, 
presumably by error. 11, custodiens H: I had already restored this from the 


custodientes of BC (the B family turns the whole context into the plural), against 
the custodias of a Burn. It seems to be a case of a dependent clause, rather than 
of two co-ordinate clauses. 12. curre codd Burn : I thought at first (and so did 
Dr Mercati) that we ought to alter to cura; but currere is a favourite word of 
Niceta’s, cf, cap. ii /, 23 above, de diuersis appellationibus (Burn 4. 23) ‘curre ad 
uitae fontem’, ad conpetentes fragm. 1 (#6. 6. 2) ‘ad fidem currentibus’. 14. nescio 
an eum BC H : necesse est ut eum non a Burn. 15. delectare is a favourite word 
of Niceta’s: for the construction cf. de diuersis appell. (ib. 5. 8) ‘ numquam te pec- 
care delectabit’. 

IV. 1. karissimi: I had so printed throughout with (so far as Dr Burn’s apparatus 
or the witness of my own MS goes) no continuous authority. But I was fairly sure 
that an author of Niceta’s date would have spelt the word, in this particular phrase, 
karissimi ; and in fact on this occasion there is the testimony of BC H. 5. ad 
Dominum BC: ad DeumaH Burn. In such variations the choice must needs 
depend on subjective considerations: but the rhythm of Dominum seems better, 
and Deus in the quotation that follows may have suggested the change to Deum. 
7- et regio et prophetico BC: regio et prophetico a H Burn. The balance of 
the sentence as it stands, if it does not require, at least commends the double 
et, ‘both king and prophet’. 8. et in alio psalmo a: item dicit BC Burn. 
The formulae of quotation are generally better preserved in a than by the other 
family : and though I do not know that I can produce a direct parallel to ‘in alio 
psalmo’ (yet compare ‘aliam uocem’ a few lines on and psalm. ii 24 ‘alio loco’), 


I am not sure that ‘item dicit’ is in any better case. 11, sed forsitan . . . 
assistere (/.15): om BC, A second instance of intentional omission of several 
lines of undoubtedly genuine matter. 12. stratu aH: strato Burn. As Dr Burn 


a little lower down (v 4) accepts stratus mei, on the authority of BC’, it is difficult 
to see why he refuses it when it has no authority against it. The form is found, 
though it is not common. 13. submurmuret : a late Latin word, first quoted 
from St Augustine Conf. vi 9, where Alypius is arrested for the theft he did not 
commit, ‘ submurmurauerunt argentarii qui subter erant’. ‘° 15. conspectui diuino 
assistere: cf. viii /. 22 ‘hominem diuinis conspectibus sistit’, ix 4 19 ‘ diuinis 
obtutibus offeratur’. 17. ostendit aH Burn: ostendat BC. I have some 
impression that Niceta prefers, where possible, to use the indicative rather than the 
subjunctive, innoctibus inquit BC H: om inquit a Burn. ‘ inquit’ after the first 
word of a quotation is rather characteristic, especially if no verb of ‘saying’ has 
preceded: vi 15, 1b. 26, ix 4, 1b. 8, tb. 14, psalm. viii 6, ix 21, x 3, 5, xiii 2, Io. 
1g. noctes: noctis codd Burn. The word is, as I take it, meant to be an echo 
of in noctibus, and the plural must therefore be right: ‘lest you should think that 
the psalmist by “ at night’ means the evening hours only. . .’ 20, ecce BC: 
omaH Burn. The parallels in psalm. ii 8 (Burn 68. 20) and vii 10 (é. 75. 3), 
in both of which ecce immediately follows a quotation from Scripture, seem to 
justify the insertion of it here on the authority of the B family, 

V. 2. ac laboriosius BC: et laboriosius a Burn. Niceta is rather fond of ac 
joining two words, and as et just afterwards joins two clauses, ac seems the better 
reading. 6. non stupeat tantam in Dei amore animi deuotionem BC Isidore : 
this makes excellent sense, while I can make neither sense nor grammar of the 
reading of a (followed by Dr Burn) ‘ tantum stupeat Dei amorem animi deuotionem’. 
At least the negative is necessary. The text of St Isidore’s de officiis is perhaps not 
sufficiently well established (there is no critical edition as yet, though there is hope 
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of one) for his support of BC to be decisive: but at least it adds something. 
8. deficiunt B C H'Isidore: deficiant a Burn, The subjunctive is not necessary here 
for the Latin idiom: and, as I have said above, I think that Niceta does not go out 
of his way to use it. locum ac templum. .. fabricandum B C H Isidore : locum ad 
templum ... fabricandum a Burn. The dual phrase locum, templum takes up the 
locum, tabernaculum of Ps. cxxxii (cxxxi) 5. And as Niceta in the next sentence 
speaks of ourselves wishing to be both the Lord’s ‘ place’ and His ‘ tabernacle’, I 
think that the ad of ais only an ingenious correction, 10, fortiter BC H Isidore : 
firmiter a Burn. Here firmiter is supported by de symb, x (Burn 48. 17) ‘debes 
firmiter retinere’ : yet it does not go quite so well with ammonere, and the weight 
of authority against it is decisive. 

From this point begins the testimony of Vat. Reg. lat. 131 (R) fol. 148 b. 
In this apparatus, if R stands alone in substantial variations against all MSS of both 
the other families, an asterisk is prefixed. 12. perpetuo R C with one later MS 
of the B family, T: perpetuum B a H Burn. 13. uos estis: from 2 Cor. vi 
16, not (as Burn) 1 Cor. iii 16. 16. dicat RCH: dicit Ba Burn. Obviously the 
subjunctive is right, parallel with what precedes ‘ diligamus. . .’. 18. psallere : 
sallere R, and so more than once, psalm. ii 3 ‘salmorum’, viii 5 ‘salmista’, See 
too the note on psalm. ix 1. 20, tanta ac talia RCH: tanta et talia a B Burn. 
For Niceta’s fondness for ac, see above on /. 2 of this chapter, compare however also 
vii 5. 22. nostrae salutis excubias R BC H: salutis nostrae excubias a Burn, 
Would not Niceta have avoided, if he could, the open vowel ‘ nostrae excubias’ ? 

VI. 1. a ministris RBC: de ministris@H Burn. The older MSS are obviously 
right; ‘a ministris’ is parallel to ‘a ueteribus’, ‘de’ would suggest an erroneous 
parallel to ‘de nouo testamento’. 3. *continens R: cdéntinuis BC aH Burn. 
The text of St Luke says nothing about Anna’s prayers and fastings being 
‘continuous’ (‘night and day’ is attached by Niceta to ‘not departing from the 
temple’), but it does imply that she was ‘ uidua continens’. I have no doubt R is 
right : rhythm requires that ‘ uidua’ should not stand in isolation. orationibus 
ac ieiuniis R BC: et for ac a H Burn. See on v 2, 20. 5. sanctissimi, Note 
the superlative. In Niceta’s age sanctissimus as adjective with personal reference 
(‘ saint’ so-and-so) was commoner than sanctus. Compare psalm. xi g ‘cum 
Iona cum Hieremia sanctissimis uatibus’. gregem suum RBCH: greges suos 
a Burn, The plural ‘shepherds’ suggested ‘ flocks’ (‘while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night’): but St Luke wrote ‘their flock’; ém ri moipyny abrav. 
6. et angelos in splendore uidere BC: et angelos in splendore RH et angelos 
a Burn. That the fullest reading is right will be clear to any one who considers 
either the sense or the rhythm—both good clues to Niceta’s text. RH omitted 
uidere by Aomoeoteleuton after splendore. 7. primi RBCH: primum a Burn. 
The shepherds were the first people to hear of Christ’s Birth: cf psalm. iii 6 (Burn 
7°. 4) ‘ quis hominum primus. .. inuenerit’. 8. in parabola RBC H: parabola 
aBurn. Without the preposition the phrase is harsh and the grammar ambiguous, so 
that the preposition here scarcely falls under the rule I tentatively suggested on i 4 
above. boni seminatoris. We could of course read ‘ boni seminis seminatoris’, 
but the rhythm of the existing text is the better, and I think it not unlikely that 
parallels, ancient or modern, could be found for ‘The Good Sower’ as the title 
of the parable. 10. quisi RBC H: quod sia Burn: Again the older MSS are 
right. But the reminder must be repeated that R agrees with a@ far oftener than it 
agrees with B C : only as Dr Burn, following a, had already divined the true text in 
the great majority of cases, there has been no reason to call attention to them. 
12. ardentes: + in manibus uestris a. Dr Burn had enclosed these words within 
brackets, and Professor Burkitt (Burn p. cxlviii) had pointed out that they could not 
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be genuine as being only a late accretion even in the Vulgate text. R with the other 
MSS naturally omitsthem. 15. inquit RBCH: omaBurn. Seeon iv 17 above. 
16. illud autem... . domum suam (1.18) R aH: om BC: Burn encloses in brackets, 
and Burkitt oc. cit. argues that the citation is too close to the Vulgate and, being 
only present in a, cannot be genuine. But the evidence of R turns the tables: 
and I am quite sure that Niceta would not have omitted a verse which contained 
the word ‘ uigilaret’. Notealso that in place of the Vulgate perfodiri R has ‘ per- 
forari’. 19. nescitis R BC: a Burn (and Vulgate) non putatis. 20. con- 
firmauit exemplo R C H Isidore: exemplo confirmauit B, docuit exemplo @ Burn. 
The rhythm alone shews that the latter reading is wrong: Niceta would never 
have repeated docuit. And the chiasmus ‘uerbis docuit ... confirmauit exemplo’ is 
exactly characteristic of his style. 21. testatur namque euangelium R: namque 
testatur euangelium C namque testatur in euangelio B aH Burn. In ix 7 below, 
p. 312, although there are variant readings, namque stands in the second place in 
either reading. 22. *pernoctabat Dominus R: + non sibi sed codd. vell, I 
cannot see my way clearly as to whether accidental omission by R, or intentional 
insertion by the rest, is the more likely. 23. inopes et infirmi aH: in opere 
infirmi R (the other family abbreviates here). inops is not found elsewhere in 
Niceta, whereas phrases with opere are not uncommon ; yet the parallel of inopes 
with diues, as infirmi with fortissimus, is decisive the other way. diues in 
omnibus RH: diues in‘ orationibus a. The corresponding phrase -‘nec ullius 
indigens’ proves the correctness of R’s reading. 24. quasi fortissimus of H is, 
I think, right, for the parallels in symb. iv go a long-way in support of it: neither 
the quam of a nor the et of R? nor the nec of R* is satisfactory. pernox 
RH: om a. ‘pernox in oratione duraret’ is clearly right, corresponding to 
* pernoctabat’ of the citation from St Luke. 25. tempore passionis RBCH: 
in tempore passionis a Burn. In spite of vi 8 I omit ‘in’ confidently here : compare 
de spiritu v (24. 14) ‘tempore passionis’, symb, vii (46. 1) ‘tempore baptismi’, and 
see my note on i 4. *dicens sic R: dicens (without sic) codd, rell, But sic 
represents Oirws of Matt. xxvi 40. 26. potuisti R? BC aH Burn: the context, 
and the contrast of Petrum which precedes and omnes which follows, seem decisive 
for the singular against the potuistis of R*, though the latter corresponds to the 
text of St Matthew icyéoare; St Mark however (xiv 37) has icxvoas. *diriget 
R: dicit codd. reli. 1t seems hardly possible that R could have corrupted the simple 
dicit into diriget, and I conceive therefore that the latter word conceals the true 
reading. Possibly directe or directo: possibly an object word has dropped out 


before or after dirigit, such as sermonem. 28, haec uerba, haec et eiusmodi 
exempla RH: om haec 2°BCa, omet BC. Only the reading of R H gives the 
satisfactory oratorical swing to the passage. 29. morti simillimo BC a H 


Burn, perhaps rightly: morti simile R. 

VIL. 1. é& et ipsi beati apostoli R. But the order of the majority is the better, for 
it emphasizes the parallel of example and precept. 2. in carcere noctu ab 
angelo R BC: ab angelo in carcere a (H) Burn. The word noctu is necessary, 
since there is nothing else in the citation to make it an appropriate reference for 
vigils. 3. *excitatur R: suscitatur codd. rell. Both belong to Niceta’s 
vocabulary. 5. stertentes a H Burn: sternentes R dormientes BC. I think 
that a word which seemed rather undignified (perhaps also unfamiliar) was 
changed in one direction or another. ponit et dicit RBC: ponit ac dicit 
a H Burn, Perhaps one may qualify what was said above (v 2, 20, vi 3) by restrict- 
ing the characteristic use of ac by Niceta to other parts of speech than verbs. 
7- Sileas BH Burn, cf. Sylleas a, with the Old Latin: Silas RC, with Vulg. 
8. *mediam noctis horam R : medium noctis codd. rell., perhaps rightly. But these 
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N.T. readings, and especially those from Acts, need separate treatment. 
g. terrae motu facto et concussis R BC Isidore : om facto eta H Burn. The longer 
reading is doubtless right. 11-17, 19-23. idem beatus . . . copiose: and 
itaque non. . . ad Corintheos autem: om BC. 13. ex quo R: ex quaa 
Burn. There is no feminine noun to which ex qua can be referred: ex quo 
{se. cenaculo] must be right. 17. idem beatus apostolus RH: om a 
Burn (but with idem later on, ‘quam plene idem’). Beatus apostolus may seem 
unnecessary after the same phrase in /, 11: but at any rate the position of idem 
at the beginning of the sentence is the natural one. quam ualide quam 
copiose R : quam plene idem quamque copiose a(H) Burn. Plene with copiose would 
be tautology: and the asyndeton without -que is characteristic of Niceta. 18. ad- 
hortatur ... scribens R H (+ait H): adhortatur ... dicens BC adhortatus... 
scribens ait a Burn. The ‘ exhortation’ is the main point of the sentence, and is 
naturally indicative. 21. etmire R: mire@ H Burn. R has certainly the preferable 
reading. 22. inquit RH: omaBurn. See on iv 17. 25. et in hoc ipso 
uigilantes se quoque R: et in ipso uigilantis quoque a Burn, et in ipso uigilantes 
adque H. Whether or no hoc is correct, R is quite certainly right in making the 
phrase part of the quotation from Eph. vi 18 «ai «is abrd [rovro] dypumvotvres— 
otherwise there would be no ‘ vigil’ point in the reference—and in prefixing ‘se’ 
to the new sentence. 

VIII. 2, promissum ordinem RaH: promissum BC Burn. The latter reading is 
unobjectionable in itself, but the agreement of R a@ H is decisive ; and the meaning is 
doubtless that Niceta had promised (at the beginning of chapter IV) to speak first 
of the ‘authority and antiquity’, then of the ‘utility’ of vigils. 4. sermone 
narrari RBC H: sermo narrare a Burn. Obviously the passive suits better the 
correspondence and balance of the clauses, gustando RBC: gustandum a H 
Burn. I do not see how gustandum can be translated. 6. pondus a HB: 
ponderis R; om C. ponderis is wrong: it was presumably attracted to the 
termination of the following pectoris. quantus mentis stupor excutitura BCH : 
om R. One of the few serious blunders of R : the clause is doubtless genuine, and 
was omitted by homoeoteleuton. g. fiducia nascitur caro maceratur R H : and so 
BC, followed by Burn, save that maceretur is given (by misprint ?) for maceratur ; 
om a, perhaps by homocoteleuton. castitas RBC: caritasa H Burn. castitas 
makes a pair with uitia, as stultitia with prudentia: caritas would spoil the 
correspondence. Compare psalm. ix 12 (Burn 76. 18), where AV make the same 
blunder. 10. cedit RBC: recedita H Burn. The choice was easy as soon as 
I found that BC give the same reading as R; the rhythm of cedit . . . accedit 
is better than that of recedit . . . accedit. 12. *maius R: magis necessarium 
codd, rell. Note in the first place that there are here four parallel clauses, and that 
each of the other three consists of four words and ends with a neuter comparative 
in -ius. Note further that maius is twice elsewhere used in balance with other 
neuter comparatives : v I supra ‘ maius aliquid ac laboriosius’, psalm. vii 10 (Burn 
75- 4) ‘ecce praestantius, ecce. .. maius’. 13. delectatione BC Burn: di- 
lectatione R dilectione a H ista felicitate RBC: hac felicitate a H Burn, but 
once more the balance of the clauses hac... istis... hac .. . ista requires the 
reading of R. teste etiam propheta RBCH: teste autem propheta a Burn. 
With the former reading the words continue the previous sentence, and beatius is 
taken up by beatum and beatitudinis : with autem a new sentence must begin, and 
I do not see how it is constructed. 15. summam beatitudinis R® BC H : summam 
beatitudinem R*@. collocare is specially used of money, and the noun ‘summa’ 
carries on the same sort of metaphor. 17. bona oratio sed multo gratior 
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et efficacior est nocturna meditatio RBC: sed efficacior est nocturna a H Burn. 
The phrase bona oratio, with its repetition of the adjective but without connecting 
particle, is quite in Niceta’s style, cf. ix 15: and prayer was an essential element 
of the ‘vigil’ service : see above i 18, vi 21-26, and below ix 12. gratus is used of 
the parallel ‘ministry of hymns’ psalm. ix 24 (77. 11). Ig. multiplex cura 
RBC: duplex cura a H Burn. multiplex belongs to the vocabulary of Niceta 
symb. vii (45.14), psalm. xii4 (79.10). It is true that duplex is also found elsewhere, 
symb. xi (50. 13), but there Niceta explains at once what is double, while here 
there is nosense that I can see in ‘ double care’. nox autem secreta nox quieta 
RH. With the B family (against a Burn) R has autem and the order secreta, quieta ; 
but that family both after secreta and after quieta add est against R a H Burn. 
20. orantibus R BCH: orationibus a Burn. The parallel with uigilantibus of the 
next clause is decisive. 21. collecto sensu totum hominem R BC H Burn: 
collectum sensum in tantum hominem a. 23. inde . . . benedictionem (i. 30) 
R a H Burn: om (save for a paraphrase of the last few words) BC 24. et 
uirginitatem uanam et (om et H) baptismata (baptista R*) inania RH: et uirgini- 
tatem, uana baptismata et inania a Burn. Both sense and rhythm support R. 
25. sanctum aemulatus officium a H Burn: s¢s aemulator officium R. Here R isclearly 
inferior. nocturna sacra et uigilias: nocturna sacrae uigilias R nocturna et 
uigiliis a nocturnas et uigilias Burn. Dr Burn rightly restored uigilias against his 
MS: but Niceta could not have used a noun nocturnas ‘ nocturns’, and in fact uses 
the word as an adjective with uigilias, above vi 5, and in the present chapter, 
7.17, with meditatio, From the sacrae of R and et of a I restored ‘nocturna sacra 
(“midnight rites ”’) et’, and I now find it in H. 26. commiseronibus R: cum 
miseronibus H cum miseracionibus @ comissationibus Burn. Dr Burn’s reading 
was most ingenious, but the text of a concealed some word that should correspond 
to cultoribus, and R gives us in ‘commisero’ ‘companion in misfortune’, a good 
Tertullianic word (adv. Marc. iv 9, 36). 27. ad obeundas uigilias sanctas Mercati : 
ad obaudiendas u. sanctas R ad habendas u. sacras a ad eibeundas u. sanctas H. 
sanctus as an epithet for the vigils is guaranteed by the opening sentence of the 
treatise, ‘de sanctis uigiliis nunc dicere’: for the verb our MSS all differ, but 
Mercati’s admirable conjecture accounts for them all. in aduersarii eas R: in 
aduersa uarietatis a in diuersa uarietas H. This is the sort of instance which shews 
us how impossible it was to construct an adequate text out ofaalone. The wonder is 
that Dr Burn’s edition should be as readable as it is. 29. imitaretur R : aemularetur 
aH. The reading of R varies the verb, cf. lines 23, 25. inimicus RH: 
iniquus @. inimicus is in regular use by Niceta for the devil, symb. i (39. 2) 
‘abrenuntiat inimico’, (39. 12) ‘in faciem proiciens inimici’, 1b. xiv (52. 12) 
‘ quotiens inimicus mentem . . . titillauerit ’. iniquus on the other hand he does 
not use in this sense. ad suorum deceptionem RH: ad deceptionem a, 
but suorum is wanted to balance celebrantium in the second limb of the sentence. 
IX, 1. tantum RBCHBurn: tamen a. Quite decisive is the parallel in 
psalm. xiii 1. (79. 11) ‘ Tantum, karissimi, intermittentes ’. karissimi R : kmi C 
carissimi codd. rell. See on iv 1. R with BC omits fratres (a H Burn) after 
karissimi, and the parallels shew that omission is right, above iv 1, and so psalm. 
iii 1, ix 1, xiii 1, symb. xiii 1, xiv 1. karissimi and fratres are in fact alternative 
forms of address. 2. nec satis utile RBC: necessitas inutilis H ualde 
inutile a Burn. ualde is not found elsewhere in Niceta: satis is found twice in this 
treatise, i 1 ‘satis conueniens’, ii 23 ‘satis extraneum’—it could best be rendered 
by ‘very’. 3. et (om et H) animo dormitare RBCH: animo dormiente a 
Burn, dormitare is used in one Scriptural quotation, see above ii 10, and dormi- 
tatio in another, v 5. 5. *uigilantis R: uigilaturi a H Burn uigilaturorum B C- 
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The singular, as regularly throughout these treatises,is no doubt right. For the 
tense, I have an impression that Niceta avoids the future participle : otherwise there 
might be something to be said for uigilaturi. Similarly in /. 9 @ has functuri and 
the B family celebraturi, but I have ventured to restore fungendo from R’s fungendi, 
spite of the unclassical construction. *nec feditate ructuantes R ne cruditatem 
ructantes B C ne cruditates eructantes a H Burn. ne... nec brackets the clauses: 
the double ne, making the one depend on the other, would be awkward. R and 
the B family agree on the simple verb, and the simple verb appears to be more 
common in the literal, the compound with e- in the metaphorical, sense. On the 
other hand the spelling ructare without is, I believe, the older, and is guaranteed 
here (and for ructatio /, 8 below) by our oldest MS, B: I have therefore given the 
preference to ructare, ructatio, in the text against R. But I retain foeditate, 
though with some hesitation, because a word so natural in this connexion as 
cruditas is more likely to have come in, than to have dropped out, by error. And 
I doubt if Niceta would have tolerated the assonance cruditatem et crapula. On 
the other hand he may have had in mind Cyprian de laps. 30 ‘ cruditates suas 
postridie ructat’. 6. sed etiam RBCH: seda Burn. sed etiam is wanted 
to balance non solum. gratiae aBCH: gratiam R gratia Burn. I feel bound 
to follow the MSS: dignus with the genitive occurs in Niceta’s contemporaries 
Hilary Lucifer Priscillian Ambrosiaster Rufinus and Sulpicius Severus (see Thes. 
Ling. Lat.). 7. dixit (dicit H) namque uir quidam RBCH: quidam 
namque uir a Burn. If dixit is, as I think, right—a verb of saying followed by 
inquit after the first word of the quotation is.not uncommon in Niceta, e. g. vi 11, 
ix 14, psalm, x 3, xiii 2, 17—it follows that Dr Burn’s deduction from his own 
reading, namely that St Basil was probably still alive (p. 66 ad fin.), must be 
replaced by an exactly contrary deduction, namely that the past tense dixit rather 
suggests that he was dead. As St Basil died on Jan. 1, 379, and the certain 
dates of Niceta’s episcopate extend from 398 in one direction to 414 in the other, 
the chronology of the de vigilits is certainly improved if it is to be dated after, rather 
than before, 379. g. abicit : though this is the reading of both R and the other 
MSS, I think there may be something to be said for altering to abigit, as a better 
equivalent of the Greek of St Basil dwodid«e. fungendo: see on line 5. 
10. ingrauantibus expediti: ingrauatisi R* (add. non sup. lin, R*) ingrauati et 
expediti BCT ingrauati expeditius H integrati expeditius a Burn. I have tried 
to make the best of the difficulty. expedire in the sense to lighten or free one- 
self is used by Niceta, above viii /. 21 ‘carnalibus occupationibus expeditum’, 
symb. i (39. 10) ‘his malis se homo expediens’: the word is therefore in some form 
to be retained here, even though absent from R. __integrati is a vox nihili, invented 
by @ or its ancestor because ingrauati gave no sense: yet since R* and H and 
the B family agree on ingrauare, that verb must stand. The *libere which follows 
in R is absent from all other authorities, but seems indispensable for the rhythm, 
12, et ex maligno aH Burn: ex maligno R et ex malignis BC. The singular is 
of course right : malignus in patristic Latin constantly means ‘the eviJ one’. ‘et’ 
has dropped out before ‘ex’ in R by one of the commonest confusions to which 


scribes are liable. 13. quia R BCH: quare a Burn, who prints it as part of 
the quotation, but it does not correspond to the text of Prov. iv 16. For quia in 
the sense ‘that’ see vi 21 ‘legitur quia’, psalm. xiii 20 ‘ uides quia’. 14. sed 


absint fratres absint: sed absint R sed absint et longe absint BC absint fratres 
(om fratres H) absint a H Burn. I accept sed on the testimony of R and the B family, 
while the combined witness of the latter family and a shews that R has suffered 
loss by Aomoeoteleuton absint . . . absint ; and the fratres of a is preferable to the et 
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longe of B and its relatives, though a text without either is suggested by the testi- 
mony of H. 15. * sit noctis huius uigilantium R : sed potius uigilantium BC sit 
potius uigilantium a H. potius is entirely in Niceta’s style: yet I cannot think that 
noctis huius, in spite of the awkwardness of the genitive, is other than genuine ; 
ef. viii 17, 25. For a similar difficult genitive cf. psalm. i 10 ‘operis adlocutio’. 
17. tunc erunt. . . salutaris RBC H: tunc.. . salutaris erit @ Burn. Rhythm 
is decisive: erit is far too weak a word to close this pair of balanced clauses. 
19. offeratur RBCH: offeruntur a Burn. I cannot but suppose this reading in 
Burn to be a misprint. 

X. 1. haec de uigiliarum . . . lectione (/. 5) RBC: aH Burn give instead a mere 
concluding phrase ‘ haec de uigiliarum auctoritate (et) antiquitate necnon ( + etiam 
de H) utilitate dicta sufficiant. gratia domini nostri lesu Christi cum omnibus uobis, 
amen’, It might be thought that this alternative represented another edition of the 
treatise by Niceta: and perhaps that is Dr Burn’s view (p. Ixxxv). But an editor 
who was copying the de vigiliis without the corresponding treatise de psalmodiae bono 
would be bound to cut short the conclusion very much as the family a H has in fact 
done. 2. de utilitate R: de earum sancta utilitate BC. This is just the sort 
of unctuoys supplement to the original language of Niceta with which the B family 
is replete. I do not record these variations except where, a H being deficient, the 
B family constitutes our only check upon the tradition as given by R. 3. grata 
sit et acceptabilis R: grata sit et acceptabilia B. 5. et quod Domino largiente 
tribuitur: this is the best I can make of the reading of R, ‘tribuit’, though if 
ratio could be taken as the nominative ‘tribuet’ might stand. The B family, omitting 
et and tribuit, gives, what in itself would be fairly satisfactory, ‘quod Domino 
largiente sequenti exhibebitur lectione’. 


EXPLICIT DE SANCTIs (scs R*) vicitus R : there is apparently no colophon in any 
of the other MSS. 


C. H. Turner. 


Norr.—In order to find space for the remainder of the apparatus criticus and 
notes, I have had to omit at this stage all record and discussion of the variants 
in the biblical quotations. With these I propose to deal, together with those in the 
de psalm., when I go on to edit the companion treatise. But in the meantime 
I include a summary reference here to those points where my biblical text differs 
from Dr Burn’s edition: ii 9 surgis BC* H, modicum dis BC H, 12 inopia autem 
sicut bonus cursor BCH, 22 meditabar B, factus es BC ; iv 6 om sunt a H,9 memor 
fui a H; v 4,5 aut...aut B(C)H, 19 tuam 2° RCaH; vi 3 ac RBC, om 
domino R BCH, ‘1o zizaniam RH, 12 om in manibus uestris RBCH, 15 et 1° 
RBC, et 2?R BCH, 18 perforari R, 19 nescitis RBCH, 25 sic R; vii 6 om 
ac RH, 7 transuoret R BC, 8 mediam noctis horam R, 12 producebat R (gig), in 
R, 13 lucernis quamplurimis R H, 14 pressus R (gig), 21 diei R H, simus R H, 23 om 
et RH, confirmamini R, 24 om in R, 25 in hoc ipso uigilantes R ; viii 16 meditetur 
RBCH, ix 13 om quare RBC H. 


[The Introduction to this edition of the two treatises of Niceta de vigiliis 
and de psalmodiae bono will follow with the text of the second treatise. ] 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


‘THERE appeared unto them Moses and Elijah talking with him.’ 
Matt. xvii 3. 


Moses is naturally assumed to represent the law, and the phrase ‘ the 
law and the prophets’ is so familiar that it is assumed almost as 
a necessary corollary that Elijah represents the prophets. Let us take 
as our starting-point the first half of this identification. Moses repre- 
sents or embodies the law. Our Lord was ‘born under the law’, or 
rather by His incarnation ‘came to be under the law’ (Gal. iv 4), and 
according to the law of Moses He was circumcised the eighth day after 
His birth (Lk. ii 21), and on the fortieth day presented in the temple 
‘as it is written in the law of the Lord’ (Lk. ii 23). When He had 
completed His twelfth year He was taken up to the temple and became, 
like other Jewish youths, a ‘son of the law’, and we shall probably be 
right in assuming that up till the time of His baptism He was ‘as 
touching the righteousness that is in the law found blameless’ (Phil. 
iii 4; cp. Lk. i 6). But after that event the whole position is changed. 
- He has received ‘the adoption’ (Gal. iv 4), and is a son of God. 
Hence He considers that He is under no obligation to pay the half- 
shekel (Matt. xvii 24-27). If, as seems probable, His baptism took 
place just about the time of the feast of the Passover, then He did not 
keep that Passover in Jerusalem, for the Spirit straightway drove Him 
into the wilderness (Mk. i 12). Nor did He keep the Passover that 
followed the feeding of the 5,000, but remained in Galilee. And we 
read that He did not keep a certain feast of Tabernacles, but went up 
in the midst of it: ‘I go not up to this feast’ (John vii 8); that is, He 
did not go up as a feast-keeper, did not consider Himself under legal 
obligation to go up. Nor did He think Himself under obligation to 
keep the Sabbath, for He says, ‘ The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath’ 
(Mk. ii 28); nor to observe the distinction of clean and unclean food, 
for St Mark’s comment on His words is, ‘this He said making all meats 
clean’ (Mk. vii 19), an interpretation the scope of which is shown in 
St Peter’s subsequent vision (Acts ix 15). In short, as is clear from 
the passage first quoted from St Matthew, during His ministerial life on 
earth our Lord presents Himself as one who constantly became as 
a Jew to the Jews (1 Cor. ix 20), being Himself not under the law but 
under grace (Rom. vi 14). And His language bears out this obvious 
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interpretation of His conduct. Thus He goes behind the law, much in 
the same way as does St Paul; Moses in the law allowed in certain 
cases a bill of divorcement to be given ‘ but from the beginning it was 
not so’ (Matt. xix 8); and He corrects or supplements the law, ‘it was 
said to them of old time ’—‘ but I say unto you’ (Matt. vi 21, 27). 
So He speaks of the law to the Jews as your law (John viii 17, x 34), 
or to others, as ¢heir law (John xv 25), never of our law (cp. John vii 51). 
Thus we may say that in whatever way Moses spoke to our Lord, he 
did not speak to Him as His lawgiver, as giving Him the law of His 
ministerial life, as presenting to Him rules of conduct. ‘Moses was 
faithful in all God’s house as a servant’, ‘ but Christ as a son over God’s 
house’ (Heb. iii 5, 6) was ‘free’ (John viii 35, 36), the superior and not 
the inferior of Moses, released by the adoption of sonship from legal 
obligations transmitted or imposed by the ‘servant’. 

But it must be remembered that in thus speaking of ‘ Moses’ and of 
the ‘law’, we are not dealing with ‘ the Moses of history’ as the higher 
critics have portrayed him, nor of the curtailed and abbreviated code of 
which they permit him to be the author, but of ‘ the Moses of tradition ’, 
the reputed author of the first five books of the Bible, which were 
collectively called the ‘law’; that is, we are dealing with Moses the 
historian or chronicler, in whose books Moses the legislator is one of 
the most prominent figures. Now in this sense Moses, while he was 
no legislator to our Lord, had a real and positive function. He testified 
of Him (John v 39), wrote of Him (John i 47), prophesied of Him. 
Even within the books of the law themselves Moses is called a prophet, 
‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face’ (Deut. xxxiv 10). So also the whole 
narrative of the covenant at Sinai is thoroughly prophetic in character 
(Ex. xxiv 1-11), and the Decalogue, whatever view we take of its 
origin, represents the moral standard to which the prophets of the eighth 
century made their appeal ; while one of the prophets themselves claims 
Moses as a member of his own order, ‘ By a prophet the Lord brought 
Israel up out of Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved’ (Hosea 
xii 13); and, finally, the Jewish expectation of the advent of ‘the 
prophet’ as a person distinct from Elijah (John i 21, vii 40) was based 
upon the fact that Moses foretold that a prophet should arise dike unto 
himself (Deut. xviii 15). Thus the distinction between the law and the 
prophets, in their application to Christ, or their speech to Him and con- 
cerning Him, breaks down ; it is not their diversity but their identity 
of function that we need to bear in mind. And this unity is brought 
out in the use of the phrase itself. ‘The law and the prophets’, with 
or without the addition of ‘the psalms’, is constantly used as a name 
for the whole of the Old Testament. Thus in St Luke xxiv:‘O... 
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‘slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken! Behoved 
it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his glory? And 
beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them 


in all the scriptures the things concerning himself . . . Was not our heart 
burning . . . while he opened tous ¢he scriptures . . . These are my 
words which I spake unto you . . . how that all things must needs be 


fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their mind that they might 
understand fhe scriptures ; and he said unto them, thus it is written, 
that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead the third day.’ 
And St Paul is in entire agreement with this recognized usage when he 
claims that he is ‘saying nothing beyond what the prophets did say 
should come and Moses’, after which follow the heads of his speech 
that the Christ should suffer, that He first dy the resurrection of the dead 
should proclaim light both to the People and to the Gentiles (Acts 
xxvi 22, 23). And the language of his epistle to the Romans is similar 
to that used in his speech, ‘a righteousness of God hath been manifested, 
being witnessed by the Jaw and the prophets’ (iii 21). And so also 
St Peter: ‘The things which God foreshewed by the mouth of ad// the 
prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus fulfilled. God spake by 
the mouth of his oly prophets which have been since the world began. 
Moses indeed said .. . Yea and a// the prophets from Samuel and them 
that followed after’ (Acts iii 18-24). Here, then, we have the whole 
Old Testament called ‘the law and the prophets’, and foretelling just 
those events on which as we know the mind of our Lord was dwelling 
at the time, His exodus to be accomplished at Jerusalem and the glory 
that should follow (1 Pet. i 11). At the beginning of the prophetic 
series stands Moses, not that the historic Moses was the earliest of the 
prophets, but that the first book of Moses records the commencement 
of prophecy. This interpretation is shewn to be correct by the state- 
ment that prophets were from the beginning of the world (Lk. i 70, 
Acts iii 21). Moses the prophet begins with ‘in the beginning’. But 
this use of ‘ Moses and the prophets’ for the whole Old Testament and 
the interpretation of ‘ Moses and Elijah’ as symbolizing ‘the law and 
the prophets ’ inevitably raises the question, why Elijah? It is true that 
Elijah was expected before the coming of the Messiah ; he was expected 
on account of the prophecy in the last chapter of Malachi, and we may 
conjecture that he was named by Malachi because the prophet that was 
to arise was to fulfil a similar function to Elijah in that by his ministry 
the Lord God might turn the hearts of the people back again (1 Kings 
xviii 37). But Elijah was neither the first nor the last of the prophets, 
nor the greatest. On the last point our Lord’s words are explicit: — 
there was none greater than John. Accordingly, if Moses represents or 
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embodies the law as being the greatest legislator, we should have 
expected the representative of the prophets to be John ; if Moses stands 
for the beginning of the old dispensation, John should represent its 
close, for ‘all the prophets and the law prophesied until John’ (Matt. 
xi 13); ifthe Jews expected Elijah, John was the Elijah whom they 
looked for. This is the angel’s message who foretold his birth (Lk. i 17), 
and this identification of John with Elijah was made by our Lord quite 
early in His ministry (Matt. xi 14) and maintained by Him throughout. 
It is true that this was not the view of the Jews. For the most part 
they rejected both our Lord’s Messiahship and John’s Elijahship, and 
in fact the one was involved in the other: if Jesus was the Messiah, 
John must be the Elijah that should go before Him ; if John was the 
forerunner announced in the prophecy of Malachi iv 5, Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah. It is this double identification that lies at the root 
of our Lord’s question before His passion (Matt. xxi25). Ifthe Jewish 
leaders accepted John they must accept Him; if they rejected His 
Messiahship they must reject John’s prophetic inspiration. But we are 
not concerned with the common Jewish opinion ; the question we must 
ask is, who was the Elijah with whom our Lord was seen in converse, 
who was he to Him? And the answer is clear: John the Baptist. 
The three apostles did not themselves understand this at the time. 
They saw some one whom they recognized to be Elijah—how they 
recognized him we shall endeavour to indicate later—but Elijah ought, 
according to the view they had learnt to hold, to have come in the flesh, 
and he had not done so. Our Lord corrects them in reference to this 
very vision. Elijah had come in the spirit, and John the Baptist was 
he. They had accepted Him as Messiah, but their non-acceptance of 
John as Elijah still created a difficulty, and His explanation removes it 
(Matt. xvii 13). Now this collocation of Moses and John has a peculiar 
fitness. Moses ‘in the beginning’, John at the end, both prophesied of 
‘His exodus’, from the prophecy ‘It shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel’, from the sign of the slain beasts of whose skins 
God made coats to clothe Adam and Eve—typical of the God-given 
righteousness won through death,—from the prophecy of Eve, ‘I have 
gotten a man from the Lord’, and from the death of Abel, up to the 
foretelling of the death of Christ under the figure of the slaughtered 
Paschal Lamb. But more than this, both Moses and John were in 
themselves signs. John was not only set forth as a sign to Israel 
(Lk. i 80) but to our Lord Himself. And our Lord quite clearly 
recognized him as such. Behind Herod who put John to death were 
the Jewish leaders who betrayed him (Mk. i 14), as behind Pilate were 
the same betrayers (Acts vii 52) who thus incurred the greater sin 
(Matt. xxvii 2, 18; John xix 11). And John was not only a sign to our 
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Lord, but the last sign ; his death warned Him that His own was a cer- 
tainty (Matt. xvii 12), and thenceforward He kept Himself out of 
danger until His hour should come. Again, ‘ Moses, the prophet of the 
Law, is dramatically pictured as dying outside the Promised Land, 
which he cannot himself enter. John, the last prophet of the Law, 
greater than all the prophets, still remains to the end dramatically out- 
side, pointing the way in’ (H. S. Holland Philosophy of Faith p. 139). 
Moses hands over his followers to Joshua, John his disciples to the 
other Joshua, Jesus, whom the former prefigured. Moses and John 
alike symbolize in their own persons the preparation, in the fulfilment 
of which they nevertheless have no share; both look forward to and 
tell of Another in whom their prophecy is to be accomplished. Moses 
leads the children of Abraham to the Jordan; John baptizes the 
unique seed of the faithful Abraham in it. 

But throughout it must be remembered that we are dealing with 
a prophetic vision (Matt. xvii 9), a vision primarily granted to our Lord 
Himself in which the Apostles are privileged to share so far as they had 
the capacity. They enter into the cloud, or the glory (2 Pet. i 17). 
It is the cloud into which Moses entered (Ex. xxiv 18; cp. xxxiv 29) ; 
it is the cloud of smoke of Isaiah’s vision (vi 4) when he saw the glory 
of Christ (Jn. xii 41); it is the cloud of which Joel prophesied (ii 30, 
cp. Acts ii 19); it is possibly referred to by St John, ‘We beheld his 
glory . . . John beareth witness of him . . . the law was given by Moses’ 
(Jn. i 14, 15, 17); it signifies the spirit of prophecy, the testimony 
which bears witness to Jesus (Rev. xix 10). The Transfiguration was 
the culminating endeavour of our Lord to make the Apostles under- 
stand what was coming on Him. He had often attempted to teach 
them by word, in parable, or by express and detailed declaration, but 
He had found their hearts preoccupied with prejudices and ambitions, 
and their ears dull of hearing. Now a new method is to be tried by 
which they may enter into His mind and learn to take His point of view. 
They see Him engrossed with the future. One event after another 
portended His death and resurrection ; voice after voice had proclaimed 
it, ending with the voice and the death of John the Baptist. We have 
not here to do with the corporal reality or presence of Moses and 
Elijah, any more than we have with the physical reality of the almond 
tree or the seething cauldron in the first chapter of Jeremiah, or of the 
great sheet in the vision of St Peter. The whole description shews us 
that the robe of our Lord did not come off an earthly loom, any more 
than its brightness from a human fuller (Mk. ix 3); it is the white robe 
of the redeemed (Rev. vii 14), the robe of the High Priest, washed in 
the blood of Himself the victim. Our Lord is real, it is into His mind 
that the Apostles are invited to enter; but Moses and Elijah are figures 
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in a parable not spoken but exhibited to prophetic sight, and their 
reality lies in that which they symbolize, Moses and John the Baptist, 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end of the old dispensa- 
tion, * beginning from Moses’ (Lk. xxiv 27), ‘the law and the prophets’, 

‘in all the scriptures’, ‘ prophesied until John’ (Matt. xi 18). But the 
Apostles did not wholly enter into His meaning ; they were still con- 
fused. St Peter’s mind had been occupied with the approaching feast 
of Tabernacles, and we are shown the resulting effect of these two 
streams of thought, the Master’s and his own. ‘Let us make three 
tabernacles’ (this he said) ‘not knowing what he said’ (Lk. ix 33). So 
also he failed to follow our Lord in recognizing, in Elijah, John the 
Baptist. For the ordinary Jew the canon of scripture was closed. For 
centuries no prophet had arisen, and those who wished to put forth new 
writings had to veil their names under the pseudonym of some previous 
author. Thus it is, we are told, that the book of Daniel found an 
entrance into the canon; so the Book of Enoch, the Testament of 
Abraham and others are pseudonymous works. But to our Lord Old 
Testament prophecy endured to His own time, the old dispensation 
ended in John; in preaching repentance he was greater than Jonah, 
a prophet but more than a prophet ; in the wisdom literature, the latest 
element in the canon which began with Solomon and was continued 
under his name, he was wiser than Solomon, greater than any man born 
of woman. We know that our Lord’s mind was at this time full of the 
prophecies which spoke of His death and resurrection; He Himself 
tells that this is the theme of all the Scriptures ; He personalizes the law 
over and over again under the title of Moses; He uses parable con- 
stantly in words ; it is not to be imagined that while other prophets saw 
visions He saw none; we are told that this revelation was a vision; we 
know that He identified the Baptist and Elijah, He Himself tells us so ; 
and that He regarded John as the closing figure of the pre-Messianic 
Age. These and other similar considerations must all be in our minds 
as we endeavour to estimate the significance of the Transfiguration : it 
was at once a manifestation of that heavenly state into which He had 
passed by the endowment of the Holy Spirit at His baptism by St John, 
an event in itself typical of death and resurrection (Lk. xii 50), and 
a revelation confirming to the Apostles the prophecies in word (2 Pet. 
i 19) which they found it so hard to realize. 


F. J. Bapcock. 
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THE THEORY OF SACRIFICE. 


In welcoming the publication of M. Alfred Loisy’s treatise on the 
history of sacrifice we have to draw attention to what is virtually 
a history of religion culminating in a theory of its future. The per- 
sonality of the author, the significance and, we may add, the opportune- 
ness of the subject, and the wealth of illustrative matter, give the volume 
an importance which entitles it to a more competent treatment than 
lies within the power of the present writer. However, the subject of 
sacrifice is attracting an increasing amount of attention among those 
who are not theologians, and it holds so central a place in the technical 
study of religions, that the attempt may be made to describe how 
M. Loisy’s work strikes one from the point of view of comparative 
religion, and wherein and why the present writer feels obliged to differ 
from him. As is well known, at the rise of the comparative study of 
religions new lines of enquiry were opened out the consequences 
of which cannot even yet be discerned. The discussion of the origin 
and essential meaning of sacrifice was set upon a new basis. But the 
variety of standpoints from which the data of religion have been viewed, 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of setting aside prejudices and pre- 
conceptions, and the size of the field to be investigated, have combined 
to prevent congruent results. The various theories of sacrifice that 
have appeared from time to time have been found imperfect, and 
M. Loisy’s volume raises, and in an acute form, problems of principles 
and methods which are complicating the modern study of religions and 
are vital for our personal conceptions of religion itself. 

It will be remembered that the founder of anthropology, Sir Edward 
Tylor, chiefly emphasized the gift-aspect of sacrifice: men give to the 
supernatural beings to achieve some end or to express their indebted- 
ness. There is, in fact, enough evidence to justify the oft-quoted 
formula do ut des, and also the more naive dado si dederis, for which 
we may compare Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii 20-22). On the other hand, 
Robertson Smith, the founder of comparative religion on the basis of 
anthropology, directed attention to the sociological and psychological 
aspects of sacrifice.- The community is the religious unit, it included 
the communal gods or sacred beings (who might be totems); ‘the 
fundamental ‘idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental communion .. . 


' Essai historique sur le Sacrifice, 552 pp. ; Nourry, Paris, 1920, 30 francs. 
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all atoning rites are ultimately to be regarded as owing their efficacy to 
a communication of divine life to the worshippers, and to the establish- 
ment or confirmation of a living bond between them and their god.’? 
To this it has been objected, inter alia, that too much stress is laid 
upon the commensality of gods and men, and that the theory (obviously 
suggested by Christian evidence) is too universally extended to the 
lower religious cults. It is, however, freely recognized that there is 
a ‘mystical’ element in primitive society, and that the individual does 
indeed form part of a social system of which the gods are also part. 
The very etymology of the word ‘atonement’ is significant, and (a) the 
place of the individual in some larger whole (however constituted), and 
(4) his relationship or ‘ oneness’ with what he feels to be most vital for 
his welfare, are, in effect, two leading lines of enquiry which Robertson 
Smith powerfully stimulated. 

Meanwhile, an important step was being taken by Sir J. G. Frazer. 
His work may be said to concentrate upon the theory of the ceremonial 
_ killing of sacred representative individuals, veritable ‘ pillars’, not merely 
‘of society’, but even of the world or the cosmos. They must be care- 
fully preserved or hemmed in by tabus; or they must be put to death 
when they show signs of weakness, lest by their loss of strength the 
welfare of the social group or of the world or of nature be endangered. 
Sacrifice is seen to be bound up with some very remarkable notions of 
man’s relations with the forces of nature ; it serves to strengthen divine 
kings, or gods, or impersonal powers. Man, in some sense, is part of 
nature (although that concept has hardly arisen); and the ruling idea 
is not that of ‘religious’ communion, homage, or subservience, but the 
more ‘ magical’ one of man’s influence with or power over superhuman 
or natural forces. While Sir James Frazer illuminates what we may 
call the mechanism of magic and religion, MM. Hubert and Mauss, 
taking another line, point out, among other things, that the sacrificial 
victim is an intermediary between the ordinary world and the realm of 
the supersensuous, between the ‘ profane’ or ‘secular’ and the ‘ sacred’. 
They very justly emphasize the fundamental significance of the psychical 
state of all the participants ; and it may be added that when F. B. Jevons 
draws attention to the strange neglect of prayer by students of religion, 
he points out that prayer and sacrifice are logically indissoluble, and he, 
likewise, lays stress upon the subjective aspect of the evidence.’ 

The foregoing is of course no adequate synopsis of modern theories 
of sacrifice. It merely recalls the many-sidedness of M. Loisy’s subject, 


1 See the summary in his Life by J. S. Black and G. W. Chrystal (1912), 
PP- 513-520. 

2 Introduction to the Study of -the Comparative Religion (1908), pp. 175 sqq., cf. 
p. xix. 
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and it may enable one to realize that one now can pass from a survey of the 
data of sacrifice to that of theories of sacrifice, their implications and 
interrelations, and that such theories are themselves material for the 
next stage in comparative religion. It will be noticed, meanwhile, that 
they miss one important aspect. Men offer sacrifice or pray to achieve 
some end, or they simply do or attempt to do what is elsewhere accom- 
panied with sacrifice or prayer ; but sooner or later the question arises 
whether the differences are subjectively or objectively material. Through- 
out men may be said to imply, at least, some conception of causation, 
some theory of things, which justifies their prayer or sacrifice to move 
the forces of nature or influence the gods effectively. They are acting 
‘as though’ certain propositions were true, and it is quite apropos to 
quote from a Christian writer who has a first-hand acquaintance with 
the Indian religions that ‘religion is a religious ‘Aeory [my italics] 
controlling, in organized form, the life of a community’.’ After all, 
the student does not act otherwise when he approaches the deeper 
problems of comparative religion in the light of his convictions of what 
is most real and true, and it is entirely because there are no convergent 
theories of reality prevailing to-day that the most serious differences are 
found among lay and other students of religion. The purely theoretical 
study of sacrifice, as of religion in general, is inevitably bound up with 
one’s implicit or explicit theory of the greatest realities, with the result 
that M. Loisy’s work, like every other, must be estimated with reference 
to its contribution to modern religion. 

Indeed, it is self-evident that in no circumstance can we afford to be 
indifferent to theories of sacrifice. We are only too painfully familiar 
with all that sacrifice entails: we think of the destruction, loss, renuncia- 
tion, or suffering for some greater and perhaps undefined gain, for some 
faith or hope or ideal. There is to be some recompense ; and whatever 
we may think of any particular aim or cause, we have seen and still see 
confidence and faith sustaining men, and great sacrifices for some greater 
assurance. Our experiences of sacrifice are so living and real that when 
we turn to the data from other lands and agés we can do so in no 
antiquarian spirit oblivious of what sacrifice means for this age. When 
men are endeavouring to find in the sacrifices of this age some clear 
meaning that will guide and inspire the future, the theory of sacrifice 
in human history cannot be pseudo-academic and ignore the events of 
to-day, and since M. Loisy is at pains in his volume to shew that the 
idea of sacrifice has grown increasingly richer and fuller, we are entitled 
to approach his treatise keeping in: mind our experiences, sufferings, 
and hopes. 

Studies of the data of religion invariably reach conclusions of greater 


1 J. N. Farquhar The Crown of Hinduism (1913) p. 445. 
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or less significance for modern thought, and since M. Loisy ends with 
a positivism, or humanism, or an ethical religion, in which there appears 
to be no room for religion as commonly understood, although the word 
is retained, we are entitled to expect careful attention to the facts that 
are really significant for the trend of religion and to the principles upon 
which any historical treatment of the subject depend. It goes without 
saying that anything that proceeds from his fertile and facile pen may 
count upon a sympathetic reception and will be read with interest and 
respect. That he would be clear and fearless was to be expected; and 
M. Loisy writes with courtesy and restraint even where some bitterness 
might perhaps have been excusable. He has written the most exhaustive 
treatise on Sacrifice, he has marshalled his evidence fully, accurately, 
and patiently, and we gratefully recognize the value of a work which no 
student can afford to neglect. But it must be said at once that its 
rationalistic temper is likely to prejudice some readers and blind them 
to the value of its contents, and that others attracted by its brilliance 
may perchance accept its methods and conclusions without the criticism 
that they need. 

The volume is the fruit of lectures delivered by M. Loisy after his 
appointment to the Chair of the History of Religions at the Collége de 
France (May 1909). Sacrificial rites are the most constant and 
permanent, the most suitable for discerning the spirit of ancient cults. 
It is for this reason that the subject was chosen. Sacrifice is a genus 
with a great number of species which have undergone changes of form 
and significance ; they cannot be reduced to a single type ; there are as 
many forms of religion as of human civilization, and sacrificial rites are 
the skeleton of the principal religious cults (pp. 2, 10, 467). The 
phraseology is worthy of notice. We have to find the ‘skeleton’, the 
skeletal features of human developement, and the task of tracing 
the history of sacrifice is analogous to that of finding a theory of 
evolution in the world of inorganic and organic matter. 

The evolution of sacrifice is to be understood, following M. Loisy, 
by distinguishing broadly three stages in the history of religton. Among 
uncivilized tribes ‘ magical’ practices prevail, the rites are imitative or 
representative, to control an enemy, an edible animal or. plant, or the 
processes of nature. They are, in general, to the end that everything 
may function for the welfare of the tribe. In time, impersonal natural 
forces are associated with spirits and are regarded as personal. Food 
is given to the dead, to spirits, and to gods in order to sustain them. 
These become patrons of the effective powers, and the gifts are then 
offerings of homage or gratitude. In spite of the increase of knowledge 
a belief in personal powers of nature persists, and they are treated 
more or less as free powers to be won and exploited. The ritual is 
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avowedly religious, but it partakes of magic, and some religions are 
cosmical and almost magical (e.g. early China). Throughout, the 
sacrificial ritual serves to express and develope the national life and 
consciousness, and in some cases (e.g. early Israel) to eliminate it 
would be to cut out the most characteristic and essential expression of 
national life. Little by little the national religions manifest an interest 
in the eternal and happy life of the individual; and meanwhile the 
growth of empire favours the growth of ideas of universal religion. 
‘Saving gods’ arise for the individual, and the cults become more 
spiritual. Still, the magical efficacy of sacrificial rites is not lost, and 
it is significant that St Paul seriously finds a parallel between pagan 
and Christian rites and condemns communion with demons (1 Cor. x 
17-22, pp. 29, 429). In the Eucharist ‘en un sens nous sommes ici 
tres loin des vieux rites magiques, et 4 d’autres égards nous en sommes 
encore tout prés’. 

We are taken from the lower tribes, notably of Australia and Africa, 
to those more highly organized and developed, until we reach the great 
national religions. Among them we find brotherhoods, societies, 
mysteries, and individualistic reforming tendencies, and finally the 
origins of Christianity itself. It is notoriously difficult to do justice 
to theories from which one dissents, and we should be sorry to mis- 
interpret and pervert M. Loisy’s views ; but we are bound to say that 
as we read him we feel that the historical thread is not a true one, and 
that the stages are too incommensurable for an evolutionary theory of 
sacrifice. The difference between the first two stages is that of social 
and political developement, tribes become confederations, nations, &c. ; 
but the difference between the second and the third is accompanied 
with the disintegration of these larger unions, and the spread of 
separatist, anti-nationalist, and individualist tendencies, and the rise 
of a new religion, We have intelligible social-political vicissitudes, but 
one cannot agree that these stages are a support for M. Loisy’s theory 
of the nature of the fourth stage in the history of religion. 

In defining religion and sacrifice M. Loisy seeks a formula that shall 
represent, not so much the reality or principle that is the basis of all 
religions, as the general direction which the religions of mankind seem 
to take (s’orienter) as they develop. His qualification is important 
because differences of opinion constantly turn upon the nature of this 
orientation, no less than upon the relation between magic (which he 
rightly regards as unprogressive) and religion (which he hopes to see 
purged of its supernaturalistic features).' As regards the nature of 

1 Page 5: ‘ La religion est l'ensemble des notions, coutumes et pratiques par 


lesquelles les hommes vivant en société pensent étre constitués en rapport normal 
avec les puissances ou les principes supérieurs dont ils se croient dépendants.’ 
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sacrifice he considers that in its essence it is neither a gift nor a food- 
offering to gods, spirits, or the dead. At the lowest stage of mankind 
there are no personal powers to receive gifts (cf. p. 26). Nor is 
sacrifice a communion, because the universality of totemism, still less 
that of the ceremonial eating of the totem, has not been proved. More- 
over, when religions have arisen in totemic areas they do not seem to 
have sprung from totemism (p. 6). M. Loisy’s attitude to totemism is 
not very clear throughout ; but in any case the universality of some one 
type of totemism is not strictly relevant. Totemism contains ideas 
which, on any theory, are significant for religion, and if religion has 
not sprung directly from totemism, still less has it grown out of magic, 
However, the true starting-point of sacrifice is, in his opinion, ‘la 
mentalité magique et mystique de homme inculte’, which made man 
see in all living things powers to be managed and resources to be 
exploited. Here in the ‘considération mystique’ of the primitive 
hunter when he refrains from offending his prey, or hopes, by eating 
it, to assimilate its virtue, is the germ, though nothing more, of the 
entire economy of sacrifice. Certainly M. Loisy has at least cut the 
knot, and it is singular that, while relying upon man’s magical and 
mystical mentality, he objects to the definition of MM. Hubert and 
Mauss on the ground that their own terms are too abstract and obscure. 
Granted the fundamental difficulty of finding the best working concep- 
tions, the question is whether we can find such as will have some real 
meaning for our own world of life and thought. As it is, M. Loisy 
uses as his key a primitive mysticism, which unreasonably insists upon 
surviving, and starts with the notion of the concrete ‘sacred act’ as the 
ultimate feature of sacrifice. Accordingly, sacrifice is a mystic sacred 
act of unverifiable efficacy which, while working on the visible world, 
pretends to rule or influence the forces of the invisible world (p. 9). 
This last is a world of faith, the faith which affirms the reality of things 


Sacrifice is ‘ une action4ituelle,—la destruction d'un objet sensible, doué de vie ou 
qui est censé contenir de la vie,—moyennant laquelle on a pensé influencer les 
forces invisibles, soit pour se dérober a leur atteinte lorsqu’on les a supposées 
nuisibles ou dangereuses, soit afin de promouvoir leur ceuvre, de leur procurer 
satisfaction et hommage, d’entrer en communication et méme en communion avec 
elles’, For the sake of comparison I venture to cite my own tentative statement in 
the art. ‘ Religion’, Hastings’s Ency. of Rel. and Ethics p. 693: ‘ Religion primarily 
involves some immediate consciousness of transcendent realities of supreme 
personal worth, vitally influencing life and thought, expressing themselves in 
forms which are conditioned by the entire stage of development reached by the 
individual and his environment, and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theologies, philosophies and scientific doctrines.’ 

1 They define sacrifice as a ‘ procédé’ which ‘ consiste a établir une communica- 
tion entre le monde sacré et le monde profane par I’intermédiaire d’une victime, 
c’est-a-dire d’une chose consacrée, détruite au cours de la cérémonie’ (p. 7). 
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which are not seen, and justifies the immolation of untold bulls to 
a Zeus that has never existed. This faith is essential—and we are left 
wondering at the end whether the next stage in religion is to be solely 
a ‘faith’ or whether it will be in some contact with ultimate reality. 

M. Loisy draws a necessary distinction between the negative sacrifice, 
for the elimination of harmful influences, and the positive, which is to 
regulate or sustain the influences that are beneficial. While it is 
‘magic’ to endeavour to promote the processes of nature or to banish 
evil, food-offerings are not sacrificial and do not become so until they 
are combined with the ‘sacred act’. Sacrifice itself is not absolutely 
primitive, because at the lowest level man has no care for the future, 
no conception of unseen personal powers, and no notion of influencing 
nature. _Food-offerings and sacrifices proper begin with the cult of the 
dead, and increasing attention to agriculture promotes seasonal rites. 
In this way sacrifice comes to play an ever larger part in man’s life and 
in the developement of ideas of personality ; the ‘sacred act’ has thus 
made for the abounding richness of social life, though we are reminded 
that there is no breach of continuity between the magic of totemism and 
the Eucharist. 

After an introduction on the definition of sacrifice (it is ‘action par 
excellence, l’action sacrée, mystiquement efficace’), and on the plan of 
the book, the opening chapter deals with the sacred word and deed, 
agent, time, and place. Primitive man, when he thinks at all, discovers 
only ‘ moyens imaginaires, sans réelle efficacité’ ; the more devoid these 
are of any true and natural power, the more effective and holy they are 
(p. 19). M. Loisy’s terms are ambiguous, and we must distinguish 
between his statement of data and his estimate of their value. When 
he treats the restrictions (e.g. purity) imposed upon representative 
individuals (priests, &c.) as primarily magical rather than moral, he 
characteristically takes a rationalistic rather than a psychological view 
of early tabus (pp. 39, 101, 107, 118). He remarks that the ‘ mystic 
virtue’ of the old kings and priests ‘est dite esprit saint dans le culte 
chrétien’ and that the power with which certain persons are invested 
for the accomplishment of certain sacred acts, whether the source be of 
God or of Christ, is a notion which is essentially the same as in the- 
primitive cults and in the religions of antiquity (p. 45). But he does 
not observe that he has brought his discussion to the point where, in 
the interests both of his own theory and of the validity of his own 
methods, a deeper and completer treatment is necessary if it is to be 
considered scientific or objective. It is instructive to note quite 
another method of enquiry in Dr Marett’s studies of Mana and Tabu, 
the widespread conceptions of some wonderful or sacred power which 
man can utilize, and of the heed, caution, respect, and reverence where 
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‘Mana’ or the ‘supernatural’ is concerned.’ What "Dr Marett calls 
the ‘Tabu-Mana formula’ has the merit of emphasizing a typical 
combination of supreme importance, since Tabu alone can lead to 
grovelling superstition, Mana alone can end in arrogance or indifference 
as regards all that is sacred, while, on the other hand, together each 
regulates and supplements the other. The combined concepts are so 
invaluable for a more discerning understanding of what we call the 
‘lower’ religions that it is much to be regretted that M. Loisy did not 
adopt a less rationalistic method of handling the data. It is on the 
psychological side that his treatise is most open to detailed criticism, 
although one must freely admit that psychology brings new and difficult 
problems, and that the more appreciative our attitude to the lower 
religions the more difficult is it to indicate the true superiority, either 
of the religions we consider higher or of the religion of humanity by 
which M. Loisy would replace them. 

Again, when M. Loisy turns to the use of blood, sacred water, the 
Indian soma-drink, and the like, he naturally notes that blood was 
regarded as a source of life (p. 49, cf. pp. 81, 189); but does he 
observe the real significance of the psychical state produced by the 
soma and its vision of immortality? Men, taken out of themselves, 
and in a state often artificially produced by ‘elevating’ liquor, or 
drugs, or tobacco, have felt that they participate in another existence ; 
they have had experiences which confirmed old religious convictions 
or gave birth to new ones. Throughout, there has been enough to 
justify Plato’s jibe at the ‘immortality of drunkenness’; but M. Loisy 
leaves off at a point where serious questions arise which concern his 
own special subject. 

The second chapter (‘ La Figuration rituelle’) contains a description, 
admirable from the purely comparative point of view, of the world-wide 
imitative and symbolical practices. What is ‘une réalité mystique’ will 
seem to outsiders a drama if not a comedy. Capable of becoming 
more ideal and spiritual, the symbolism remains religious as long as it 
is.a mystic realism, otherwise it is a dramatic representation, and not 
a sacred act, a sacrifice, or a sacrament (pp. 59-61). The imitative 
ceremonies for the food-supply become periodical, and the yearly round 
of nature, with nature’s life, death, and rebirth, impresses itself upon 
the ‘primitive theologies’. Men seem to collaborate with the gods, 
there is a correspondence between the mundane liturgy and the celestial 
order; and indeed, viewed from the outside, the mimetic rites are often 


1 The Threshold of Religion (1914), especially chapters iii, iv, and vii (‘the 
birth of humility’). He concludes chap. iv with the words: ‘in the meantime 
all religions, low and high, rudimentary and advanced, can join in saying with the 
Psalmist that ‘“‘ power belongeth unto God”’’. 
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as extraordinary as the superb zaiveté of the actors. Only from the 
inside can we see the strange tabus, the restraint, pain, and discipline, 
the typical sincerity of the actors, and the solemnity of the proceedings. 
M. Loisy does not fail to note the social and moral value of even the 
primitive sacrifices and their educative value in associating men with 
their ancestors and in thus engendering a sense of social unity (p. 116). 
In course of the progressive spiritualization of the rites the lives of 
men were incalculably strengthened and enriched. But the develope- 
ment was a complex one. Rites were detached from their original 
purpose and entered into a new social organism ; they were extended 
to a more general purpose, and, like the Passover, served some great 
national purpose. Ceremonies to ‘procure’ became commemorative 
(cf. p. 500), and the cycle of the year would be associated with events 
of tribal or national history, no less than with the course of nature and 
the cosmical order. Upon these and other vicissitudes M. Loisy is 
exceedingly helpful, and he reminds us that, in the circumstances, the 
interpretation of any rite cannot necessarily be determined from its 
origin (pp. 70 sqq.), a principle of the greatest importance in view of 
his own emphasis upon the magical origin of the higher religions. 

M. Loisy’s discussion in this and other chapters of the rise of 
Christianity cannot be very well summarized. He points out that 
in early Christianity, as in the mysteries, the religion is not that of the 
nation, but of the individual. Religion is tending to be universal, but 
the extant religions are stifl religions of the elect; and although 
Christianity has the ideal of an international brotherhood, a true 
religion of humanity has yet to be sought (pp. 74 sq., 123, 537). The 
movement of religion is towards a profounder spiritualization, and 
the Christian rites differ from others in the fact that nature is excluded. 
Thus they stand in contrast to the physico-moral symbolism of the 
Avestan religion (cf. pp. 86, 465). But M. Loisy does not, I think, 
refer to St Paul’s conception of the whole of creation as groaning and 
travailing (Rom. viii 22), and in view of his argument towards a religion 
of humanity and of the varying ideas of the relation between Man and 
Nature as exemplified in the magical and religious systems, where the 
concept of Nature has hardly emerged, it is exceedingly instructive that 
in the apostle’s mind Nature should so participate in Man’s hope 
that religious evolution might seem to be only part of a greater and 
grander process which our current dichotomies obscure. A humanism, 
no less than a theism, has to take an intelligible attitude to what we 
call ‘ Nature’. 

The complexity of social-religious developement is also illustrated in 
the vicissitudes of (a) the totem, which may become a veritable anthro- 
pomorphic sacred being, (4) the conception of the totem-essence or 
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spirit in which the members of the group participate, and (c) the offi- 
ciating members themselves. In the last-mentioned we have the repre- 
sentatives. They represent (in one sense) the revered or sacred object 
or being, and (in another sense) the rest of the group (pp. 75 sqq., 80, 
85). This representation, and in the twofold sense of the term, is an 
exceedingly important conception. The special individuals represent, 
realistically or symbolically, spirits, gods, or cosmic powers, and also, 
often quite realistically, the whole of which they are the representative 
part. For M. Loisy this latter ‘ mystical’ representation of the whole 
by means of a part is on a line with primitive mystical mentality 
(cf. p. 235 sqq.), but it really manifests an idea capable of profound 
restatement.' The ‘representative’ represents others, whether in some 
undifferentiated or in some more or less specialized sense ; and where 
he is an intermediary, in the religious sphere—representing the gods 
to men and (in the other sense) men to the gods—he serves to guide 
the ideas of the group. For, in the first place, it typically happens that 
in the ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ state the representative is conscious of that 
which is more holy and sacred ; and, second, in the sacrifice of the holy 
to the holiest the worshippers become conscious of a reality far tran- 
scending that of the visible and familiar representative. 

But M. Loisy, harping upon the magical and the mystical, seems to 
miss the vast importance of the idea of representation, so vital also for 
the political and social philosophy of this age, and fails to come to grips 
with the subject. Moreover, when purifying rites are under considera- 
tion, and the familiar ritual of the scape-goat discussed, he follows in 
the footsteps of those who see only the simplicity or the folly of man’s 
belief in the efficacy of the ceremonial.? These writers do not perceive 
that we need some explanation or theory— of mankind, natural selection, 
or divine rule—such that we may understand this evolution and why 
man’s nature has so deceived (!) him. We need a theory to account for 
this apparent irrationality. The endeavour to explain the existence of 
beliefs and practices which oné deplores goes back at least to the day 


1 For example, I notice incidentally that Mr Wells (God the Invisible King, 1917, 
p. 115) speaks of a new religious conception of the God-fearing man who performs 
the will of God in his private life and in the acts and order of the state and nation 
of which he is part. He continues: ‘I give myself to God not only because I am 
so and so but because I am mankind.’ Here is only one of many cases where 
a religion of humanity, to have any success, must pay heed to human tendencies as 
manifested both in the world’s religions and in writers on religion. 

2 Cf. Sir J. G. Frazer The Scape-goat Preface, on the old ‘superstitions’ and the 
‘ process which has refined the base and foolish custom of the scape-goat into the 
sublime conception of a God who dies to take away the sins of the world’. So 
M. Loisy writes: ‘le mythe chrétien de la rédemption est le plus sublime effort qui 
ait été tenté pour moraliser cette vénérable absurdité ’ (p. 127, cf. p. 15). 
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of Ezekiel (Ezek. xx 25 sq.). We do not expect M. Loisy to accept 
Ezekiel’s solution, but in a treatise of this sort an author is bound to 
pay a little more regard to the curious or thoughtful reader who is not 
so easily satisfied by his deus ex machina. 

M. Loisy’s survey of the varieties of sacrifice is valuable. He 
argues that cannibalism preceded human sacrifice (p. 114); for sacrifice 
is to create and increase life, and what more potent victim than man? 
Apart from the question of priority, the interesting point is that when 
we ask what is meant by ‘life’, it is precisely here that, as he well 
remarks, the idea of sacrifice admits of growing increasingly humane, 
moral, and spiritual (cf. p. 120). Sacrifice, then, is to strengthen life ; 
but what is killed is not really annihilated, and we have to bear in mind 
that primitive man could recognize a ‘ spiritual’ aspect of the ‘ material ’; 
e. g. the ‘soul’ of objects, metals, &c.' Without deciding whether the 
cult of the dead or that of spirits of nature is the earlier (p. 131, cf. p. 12), 
he urges that the belief in the efficacy of the dead must be the starting- 
point of any enquiry into sacrificial rites. The dead were to be feared 
and avoided, or they were to be besought and their help implored, or 
their continued welfare was secured by appropriate mortuary cults. 
The more powerful dead naturally received greater attention, and the 
conviction of the mutual interdependence of dead and living, and of 
some relationship between men and spirits who, if not dead ancestors, 
were at least regarded as personal and effective powers, gave rise to 
numerous ideas and speculations which were commonly of a most 
inconsistent character. 

In turning next to the seasonal sacrifices, the pacification of the 
animal to be killed (pp. 205 sqq.) and the practice of first-fruits, thank- 
offerings, and the like, are especially important. We note, infer ala, 
that the sacred being (edible totem, effective spirit, &c.) will not hurt 
its own’kin, and that offerings will be made to the spirits or gods who 
are the givers or effective powers, or, it may be, to the men who repre- 
sent the gods. The offerings serve, among other purposes, as a safe- 
guard against sterility or to guarantee future blessings. It would be 
imprudent to over-simplify, but it may be suggested that there are two 
fundamental features, one, the common custom of preserving a material 
portion of a dead animal to secure its reincarnation, the other, the ob- 
servance of some rite in order to preserve its spirit or soul, so that, 
although it has been eaten as food, it can be born again. These seem 
to me to be fundamental, and it is worth while referring (in a foot-note) 
to the elaborate system among the Esquimaux of the Behring Straits, 
the best points of which are not brought out by M. Loisy, although they 

1 Some examples of primitive symbolism are given on pp. 119 (the symbolical 
representation of grain), 161 n. 7, 479 N. 2. 
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are given by Frazer. When, a little later (p. 212), he has occasion to 
comment, upon the close connexion (on his definitions) between religion 
and magic, it is necessary to bear in mind the numerous marginal cases 
where we have to rely upon our own particular definitions, and upon the 
assumption that the original informants have given all the essential 
details. We sometimes. find two virtually identical imitative ceremonies 
(e.g. to ensure child-birth), but because in the one there is a prayer 
which is apparently wanting in the second, it seems only natural to class © 
them as religion and magic respectively. Yet we obviously cannot 
afford to be so entirely at the mercy of our observer ; and even if we 
grant his accuracy, we clearly need a sounder basis for our estimate of 
the two rites. We need some conception of psychological or mental 
developement (the subjective aspect) and also some conception of the 
Divine working in human developement. 

The inexhaustible topic of divination is handled only as far as 
sacrifice is concerned, and M. Loisy observes, truly enough, that sacrifice 
is, on the one hand, a presage, it carries a meaning, it requires inter- 
pretation, it is a revelation; on the other hand, it is to produce 
a revelation, to influence a decision, or bring about a result. He holds 
that the divination-sacrifice goes back before the recognition of personal 
spirits to the stage where the animal was more or less a member of the 
kindred group, participating in the same life (p. 267). From the first 
there was a glint of divinity in the beast immolated for purposes of 
divination ; and it is an easy step to the sacrifice of a specific sacred 
animal and thence to the consultation of the gods through the interpre- 
tation of the carcase. So, divination became the science of the absurd 
(p. 270)}—though it might have been added that divination by means of 
the liver (in ancient Mesopotamia) paved the way for anatomy, even as 
astrology led to astronomy ; and perhaps the age of pseudo-sciences is 
not yet past! M. Loisy does not fail to notice the inconsistency in this 
type of sacrifice, for if the sacrificial victim reveals the unseen, why 
repeat it when the first attempt is unsatisfactory, and if what is fixed is 
fixed, how can any sacrifice alter it? There is some compromise 
between religion and magic (p. 269 sq.). But this compromise runs 
through all religion and deserves a deeper analysis. It is easy to see 


1 Frazer Taboo pp. 207, 295; see also Index Volume, s.v.‘ Sedna’. The goddess 
Sedna preserves the souls of the seals and whales that have been killed and eaten 
by the Esquimaux, and they are sent forth again to be reborn. The capture of 
the food and the welfare of these souls depend upon the observance by the hunters 
of certain tabus of a moral order. So, not only can the animals be reincarnated 
and used again as food (cf. for analogies, Loisy, pp. 23, 205 sq.), but the system of 
ensuring the food-supply (without prejudicing the sanctity of life) is bound up with 
a spiritual theory of tabus and a belief in a deity of a moral order. Frazer notes 
that ‘ we seem fo see a system of animism in the act of passing into religion’. 
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a profound difference between the reliance upon witchcraft, and the like, 
in order to learn the future and the unknown, and the reliance upon 
a religion which helps one to face any future. Similarly, we can 
distinguish between the assumption that events are pre-ordained or pre- 
determined, and the confidence in principles or truths that are un- 
changeable and permanent, manifesting themselves inevitably in history 
and therefore the required basis of all one’s actions. But man is only 
slowly understanding the universe in which he finds himself, and the 
divination-sacrifice is in keeping with the paradoxes of religion and 
magic, in the sense that men act as though they held in their grasp the 
powers otherwise attributed to unseen forces or gods, while, at the same 
time, they feel themselves to be in the hands of these mighty forces 
themselves. From the comparative point of view we may find an 
analogy in the paradox of the immanence and transcendence of the 
Divine, and there is no evident reason why this paradox should not 
have been realized at an early stage of developement.’ It may be added 
that at the conclusion of the chapter M. Loisy finds the oracular sacrifice 
in the early interpretations of the crucifixion? To this it may be said 
that the present age is witnessing not only sacrifices for some larger, if 
undefined or unknown hope, but also the anxiety to find an inter- 
pretation in the sacrifices of the past and present that shall be a solace 
and a stimulus—the deeper study of the world’s religions cannot be 
divorced from the unrest in the realm of religious thought. 

In the sacrifices that accompany oaths, ordeals, and alliances the gods 
are secondary; the primary idea being that of magical constraint. 
M. Loisy agrees with Westermarck that in the use of the oath of impre- 
cation—which he finds implied in 1 Cor. xi 29 sq. (p. 306)—the 
morality of the god did not provoke the appeal, but the custom of 
appealing gradually moralized the god (p. 289). This view is instructive 
on account of the admitted relation between the character of a people’s 
god or gods, and the psychology of a people with all its moral, social, 
and other ideals. Thus, as regards the Semites, the psychology of this 
people is reflected in its conceptions of its gods, which in turn influence 
the various forms of Semitic life and thought. But, if we are neither 


1 There marks onthe Mana-Tabu formula above (cf. p. 334, n. 1) will have shewn 
that some rudimentary form of this paradox is to be recognized if the data are 
to be handled intelligibly. ’ 

2? He refers further to his Mystéres paiens pp. 273-285. 

8 ‘It should be mentioned that M. Loisy passes too abruptly from the rudimentary 
and national religions to Christian thought without enlarging upon the religious 
ideas discussed and developed, e.g. in Indian, Chinese, and Hebrew thought. 
Between the seemingly concrete ‘ magic’ and the more explicitly ‘spiritual’ there 
are intermediate stages which do not receive the attention they merit. This 
criticism does not by any means apply to M. Loisy alone. 
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polytheists nor thorough-going rationalists it is not so easy to describe 
the vicissitudes of the gods. As theists we have to study the relations 
between God and man, and in studying religion we bear in mind 
Robertson Smith’s conception of the typical group-unit in which the 
gods and worshippers are one, and we have to follow the history of 
systems of thought. When we take a long view and survey the religion 
of a people or of an area, at one time, it is seen to be permeating and 
stimulating the environment, whereas, at another, it appears to lag 
behind the advance of ethics and knowledge. Vicissitudes of this sort 
in the actual history of religion scarcely support Westermarck’s too 
facile generalization, and we have to estimate it in the light of the fact 
that men’s conceptions of gods are not to be confused with the ultimate 
realities which underlie religion. How did a people come to have 
higher moral conceptions of their god?—that is the question which 
Westermarck’s view does not answer. 

In chap. viii we learn that sacrifices of purification and expiation have 
also a magical origin. But the moral element gradually grows as society 
comes to recognize the significance of purity and impurity. Impurity 
and sin are primarily physical, and the modern conception of sin as 
a voluntary offence, an internal disorder of the mind, makes it difficult 
to follow the evolution of the fundamental ideas (p. 319). We con- 
stantly find an amalgam of magic, religion, and morality ; and the 
magical and magico-religious rites, where the sacrificial victim (animal 
or human) delivers men from the demons that torment them, are the 
ancestor of the idea that the death of Christ was a ransom and 
substitute (p. 361 sq.). 

The following chapter, on the sacrifices of consecration, introduces 
the reader to the means whereby men acquire mana, inaugurate 
a guardian or genius, or in any way strengthen the realm of the super- 
natural.'. The chapter is all too short considering the fundamental 
ideas that are involved, but M. Loisy has not failed to’ signal out one 
especially interesting feature. By means of a foundation-sacrifice or 
the like it was thought to be possible to give a building a protector, or 
ensure the safety of its occupants. Christianity spiritualized this: ‘la 
seule différence — qui est considérable au point de vue de I’humanité, 
mais presque nulle quant 4 la signification religieuse des rites — consiste 

! Here should be noticed the Egyptian custom of presenting a small image of 
Maat to the divine statue when it is being consecrated. Now, Maat was the goddess 
of Truth, so that by this practice the statue, we may say, became a real god. in 
very truth (cf. e.g. Ency. Brit, art. ‘ Egypt’, p. 54, col. 1). M. Loisy regards Maat 
as a sort of ‘ vertu divine’ and thus misses what is clearly behind the Egyptian mind. 
And this is only one of many cases where a more psychological penetration takes 


us into the. mind of men whose mentality, though it may differ from our own, is 
well worth while trying to understand. 
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en ce que le Christianisme utilise des morts glorieux pour la consécration 
de ses temples et l’avantage des fidéles qui y fréquentent, tandis que la 
barbarie antique tuait des hommes tout exprés pour la garantie de ses 
batiments’ (p. 382). Similarly, there is a whole world of difference 
between the altar consecrated by the bones of the faithful (Rev. vi 9) 
and the deliberate sacrifice of sacralized victims in order to dedicate 
a shrine.’ But surely the ‘religious’ significance of the difference is as 
important for the history of religion as the ‘ humanitarian’, and it is 
analogous to that between the divination-sacrifice for a purpose and the 
interpretation of a sacrifice (above, p. 339). 

In the chapter on initiation we verge upon questions which are as 
essential for M. Loisy’s subject and his anticipations as was that of 
representation. He discusses initiation into the community as a whole 
(among simpler tribes), that of special individuals (including the con- 
secration of chiefs and priests), and that into religious societies and 
brotherhoods. The three correspond approximately to his three great 
stages of developement (above p. 330 sq.). Initiation itself is a world- 
wide phenomenon. The ordeals of the initiates have their relatively mild 
equivalents in civilized societies, the psychological factors are throughout 
similar, and when the initiate has become ‘one of us’ there is a new 
bond that may be far more effective than that of blood-kinship. Among 
the Central Australian Arunta, the most primitive of all tribes, initiation 
means participation in the ‘ pouvoir mystique’ of the tribe, and its little 
world of beliefs and practices (p. 388). Upon the higher levels, as 
among the Zufiis of New Mexico, the initiate enters into rapport with 
the dead, spirits, gods, or cosmic powers. Even among African tribes 
the rites of circumcision are something more than a preparation for the 
sexual life, and the practice which acquired a unique religious and 
national significance for the Jews does not seem to have been without 
some sacramental meaning even for the lowest tribes (#d.). But here 
M. Loisy has not observed an important fact. When circumcision was 
practised, not as a puberty-rite, but shortly after birth, the infant was 
introduced at once into the community, and without the discipline and 
training in matters of tribal significance which the puberty-rite involved. 
And in general, while in the growth and differentiation of primitive 
society the earlier initiation ceremonies for the effective group as a whole 
came to be confined to special classes of individuals (in the rise of class- 
divisions), the entrance into the community as a whole was extended to 
those who had no sense of communal responsibility. Throughout the 


1 Franz Boll, in his studies on the Weiltbild der Apokalypse, has an ingenious 
astral explanation of the martyrs under the altar (cf. the review in Revue Biblique, 
April 1921, p. 285 sq.) ; but an astral version of the old sacrificial rite can only be 
secondary. An astral facon de penser cannot be primary. 
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social-religious sphere we find indications that questions arose as to the 
position of the new-born, and the necessity was felt not only of not 
excluding them, but also of formally including those old enough to 
understand their position. In more differentiated societies we see the 
significance of infant baptism and of some later service (communion), 
virtually corresponding to the practices in undifferentiated societies ; 
and further instructive parallels emerge as society became more complex. 
People then came to feel that they had an a Priori claim to the favour 
of their gods, without any initiation, introduction, or discipline. They 
grew up with the expectation of divine favours which had otherwise 
been part of a veritable system of mutual claims. They took over 
certain concepts and ideas which primarily belonged to a sort of 
organized, self-supporting, and self-regulating system.’ Hence it is 
interesting to see, at a more advanced and differentiated stage, that 
people will feel they have an @ priori claim upon the state, although 
primarily the claim of the individual to the protection of the social- 
religious group was bound up with a unifying system of ideas in which 
the responsibilities no less than the privileges were clearly understood. 
This digression seems called for because any treatment of the Aéstory 
of religion, particularly one with a distinctive theory of its next stage, 
might reasonably be expected to take a more dynamic view of the 
actual vicissitudes. It is in these recurring tendencies that we may see 
a clue to the real history of religion and escape that curiously mechanical 
and intellectualistic conception of religion which mars M. Loisy’s 
learned treatise. Another question which merited fuller treatment is 
the revelation to the initiated of the awe-inspiring secrets. If the 
revelation destroys infantile credulity and popular myth, it also preserves 
a belief in the virtue of the initiation ; but is it possible that it is a false 
revelation, a semi-rationalism (so p. 389)? We have not yet reached 
the heart of the matter. In citing the New Mexican evidence M. Loisy 
appears to overlook a certain moral aspect of the revelation : among the 
Sia Indians the masked men who represent the gods disclose their 
identity and tell the boys, ‘now you know the katsuna [gods] you will 
henceforth have only good thoughts and a good heart, some day perhaps 
you will be one of us.’* The revelation of the mysteries does not 


1 One may consider the compound ideas Mana+Tabu, Immanence + Trans- 
cendence, and Liberty + Responsibility (or the like), and the way in which confusion 
has arisen through concentration upon one element only of each pair. 

2 Hutton Webster, Primitive Secret Societies (1908), pp. 187-189. Miss J. 
Harrison (Thentis, p. 63) notes that the sanctity of the sacred bull-roarer survives 
the revelation, and speaks of the fundamental awe which ‘is on the way to 
be reverence, and reverence is essentially religious’, Dr Marett (Threshold of 
Religion, pp. 157 $44.) 164) has a characteristic discussion of the dwoxdAvyis: ‘the 
native mind [is not discomfited by the discovery that the sacred bull-roarer is of 
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necessarily have a disintegrating effect. Familiarity with and the most 
intimate knowledge of what has been respected or revered need not 
breed contempt. This age, when the mysteries are being forced to 
disclose their secrets as never before—through comparative religion, 
biblical criticism, science, &c.—has to find some more satisfactory 
explanation of human nature than the cul-de-sac of the rationalist and 
the positivist ; and the fact remains that the fuller knowledge of the 
sacred, instead of turning it into superstition, can make it more sacred. 

A valuable chapter on the place of sacrifice in the ordinary service of 
the gods may be specially commended for its exposition of M. Loisy’s 
main theories (pp. 419-466). Sacrifice is to feed and strengthen the 
gods who now receive tribute and homage. We are at a higher stage; 
but the primitive magic survives, for it is magic to offer food to spirits 
who do not exist, but are supposed to direct the cosmos (p. 422). The 
sacrifice-idea is, however, fuller ; and at last the rite becomes ‘a sort of 
universal sacrament bringing to all the circumstances of the national, 
family, and individual life, the guarantee of divine protection and 
indulgence ’ (p. 456). The renunciation is for some ultimate profit ; it 
had always been for an increase of life (cf. p. 120), but the ideas have 
become richer and, we must add, more in harmony with our modern 
Western thought. In nourishing the gods man had hoped to be 
nourished himself (p. 439)—we have always to observe this indefinable 
unity of gods and men, all part of one thought-system, so to say; and 
it is therefore the more illogical, though hardly surprising, when 
M. Loisy concluded by simply eliminating all that section of experience 
and thought which lies outside the positivist’s grasp. That man has 
been looking through distorting glasses we can understand, for we can 
see the nature of some of the distortions and perceive the efforts to 
remedy them. But when M. Loisy virtually tells us that what we are 
looking at does not exist, and that the next stage in religion must 
recognize this, he is sawing off the bough on which he is sitting. He 
himself points out that religion is tending towards universality, it has 
emancipated the individual from society and has placed him in absolute 
contradiction with his starting-point; the goal, however, is not to 
dissolve society but to make it perfect, and to unite human groups into 
a more profound unity (p. 461). Precisely, and therefore a stage far 
removed from the ‘ magical’ or ‘ religious’ ideas that prevail among men 
is hardly to be expected." 


wood and string but] struggles hard against materialism, seeking to distinguish the 
inward grace from its external vehicle, though all uncertain whether to ascribe to 
this indwelling vitalizing force a personal or a quasi-impersonal nature.’ 

! The chapter ends typically enough with these words on the Christian sacrament 
(p. 466): ‘puissant ressort de confiance morale, mais toujours dans la ligne des 
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The sacrificial systems of the different religions are next sketched in 
outline (pp. 467-520). The chapter may be recommended as a general 
survey of the whole field. Notice should be taken of the intermediate 
stages (e.g. p. 483), since they strengthen the view that there is no clear- 
cut division between ‘magic’ and ‘religion’, and that consequently the 
history of religion in the future is unlikely to deviate so drastically from 
its path in the past as M. Loisy expects. He draws special attention to 
the primitive ideas underlying the higher religions, and concludes that 
even the post-Reformation treatment of the Last Supper, in spite of the 
protest that it is not a sacrifice, is along the line of evolution of 
the ‘sacred action’, as long as’ it is bound up with ideas of sin and 
expiation, of a mystical regeneration and of life eternal ‘ comme avec des 
réalités’. What has to be said in this and other chapters on the 
mystery-religions is of course treated far more fully by M. Loisy in his 
Mysteres paiens.’ But we have not noticed any discussion of the points 
which fall to be considered at this stage—that is, if, instead of a merely 
‘ comparative’ study of comparable data, we are to consider the under- 
lying ideas, their value, and their future developement. What is said, 
for example, on the salvation of the individual and the mysteries 
(p. 506 sqq.) certainly needs to be supplemented by (1) the part played 
by the idea of the Suffering Servant, (2) individualist tendencies outside 
the Western Asiatic area, and (3) the recurring tendency to demand 
a Saving or Redeeming God in Central and Eastern Asia no less than 
in the West. 

Only the briefest mention can be made of M. Loisy’s concluding 
chapter. Sacrifice is not absolutely primitive—earliest man did not 
attempt to provide for his food, and the feeding of the dead is not 
primary. Nor has it always had the same meaning. Its history has 
been an increasing rationalizing of practices in themselves devoid of 
reason and morality. Yet, ‘il y a autant de magie a prétendre émouvoir 
la divinité par une priére, obtenir l’immortalité bienheureuse et entrer 
dans la communion de l’Etre supréme par le moyen d’un sacrement, 
qu’a vouloir produire un phénoméne naturel par la vertu d’une incanta- 
tion et d’une mimique quelconque . . . c’est une projection d’activité 
mystique en dehors de. la réalité’ (p. 525). The fundamental miscon- 
ception is the magical one of the part representing the whole—the ear 
of corn and the harvest, the firstling and the flock, the leader and the 


sacrifices antiques; car il s’agit toujours, moyennant une action sacrée, une 
figuration rituelle, de prendre assurance d’un concours invérifiable.’ But what 
‘concours vérifiable ’ is to take its place ? 

1 Reviewed at length by R. P. Lagrange in the Revue biblique, 1920, pp. 420-446, 
who also discusses exhaustively the Attis cult and Christianity, 1. 1918, pp. 
419-480. 
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people, the First Adam symbolical of sinful humanity—it is the same 
‘mirage mystique ’, though the Christian is grander and more beautiful 
(p. 526; cf. above, p. 336andn,1). The Christian sacrament has points 
of contact with lower cults from the Arunta upwards, but there are signi- 
ficant differences, although its truth lies in faith, and faith alone 
(pp. 529sqq.). The history of sacrifice is that of the most tenacious illu- 
sion that ever held man—the irrational and vain effort to buy the free use 
of things already at men’s disposal, to buy the prosperity of nations, 
which, however, depends upon themselves, and upon causes or accidents 
‘que ne gouverne aucune volonté arbitraire’, and to buy a happy im- 
mortality, ‘avantage incertain, insaisissable, et qui, dans la mesure ov il 
pourrait correspondre a une réalité, ne dépendrait d’aucun rite sacrificiel, 
d’aucun symbole de rédemption’ (p. 531). The profit that has arisen 
from sacrifice has never been that which was sought. Sacrifice has 
given men ‘confiance morale en la vie’; it has helped men to face real 
and imaginary dangers, and in daring they did actually obtain more or 
less what they wanted. The ‘sacred act’ wrought the social bond 
which has led from the group of savages to the idea of universal brother- 
hood foreshadowed in Christianity, from the childish traditions of the 
Arunta to the artificial but inspiring traditions amid which Christianity 
has grown up. So, finally, we are to pass (with M. Loisy) to the goal 
to which the religions have apprenticed man. 

His concluding pages on the goal of the world’s religions do not 
admit of any summary that would do justice to his eloquent idealism. 
He looks for a ‘faith’ which, leaving aside the old symbols and rites— 
an obstacle to the progress of humanity—will give humanity new zest. 
Religions die, but not Religion: every religion has never been aught 
else than the self-consciousness of society, realizing itself in the sacred 
act. Humanity—if we understand him aright—will evolve its own 
religion to satisfy its own needs and aspirations. And the needs are the 
three religious needs: confidence in life, social cohesion, and devotion 
to society (p. 539). Humanity can, as always, be self-confident ; and, 
whilé the ‘sacred act’ was always superfluous, duty will be the sole 
effective sacrifice. Duty requires a faith that must be ‘religious’, but 
in no equivocal sense; there must be no adhesion to old beliefs, no 
mystical union with a metaphysically transcendent being. Faith is trust 
in life and of its becoming perfect, and it expresses itself in moral 
grandeur, and in the love for concrete humanity—for our environment, 


1 Remarking that the survival of magic more or less paralysed the national 
religions, and the survival of national religion [i.e. particularism] cramped the 
‘ économies de salut’, he asks: ‘serait-il sitéméraire de dire que les économies de 
salut se sont posées finalement au travers d’un épanouissement plus large de 
V’humanité ?’ 
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country,and nation. Religion is the respect for right, the right of every 
individual in society, and society’s rights towards the individual. 
Religion is the respect for the humanity in ourselves, ‘et l’on peut 
espérer que ce respect finira bien par étre plus efficace de bonheur pour 
les hommes que ne le fut jamais la considération de forces insaisissables, 
images flottantes de l’humanité qui se cherchait elle-méme et qui pensait 
trouver dans ces idoles l’appui qu’en réalité elle prenait dans son propre 
coeur’ (p. 540). 

This summary though, it is hoped, not unfair account of M. Loisy’s 
treatise may afford some idea of its range, character, and value. Its 
idealism is often exceedingly attractive, and the wealth of material makes 
it invaluable to all students. Space has not permitted a more adequate 
account of the contents of a book which, in a second edition, would 
gain by an enlarged index.' However strongly one dissents from his 
general tendencies one must recognize that his array of material—often 
more valuable than his interpretations, which we can correct—is more 
likely to attract the intelligent reader than many of the apologetic works 
which are as extreme in their way as M. Loisy isinhis. But apart from 
this the weakness of M. Loisy’s constructive work cannot pass unnoticed. 
The religion of humanity is no new ideal; it has been criticized 
frequently and fully, and M. Loisy does not meet the criticisms. Com- 
tism has had noteworthy vicissitudes which are exceedingly significant 
for M. Loisy’s theories. It does not prove to answer human needs, and 
it is strange that a writer who is aware that the early ethical Buddhism 
(the Hinayana) could not become a religion of the people (in the Maha- 
yana) until it nourished ordinary human aspirations (pp. 534 sqq.) should 
not have borne this in mind.? A well-known psychologist, who mani- 
fests no weakness for an orthodox or transcendental religion, has 
observed that Comtism itself was obliged to ‘smuggle in’ the concepts 
it condemned as illegitimate, and he, for his part, looks for a religion 
where ‘humanity would be regarded as an expression of /vanshuman 
Power { my italics | realizing itself in Humanity’. Yet he quite perceives 


1 There should be many more headings, e. g. Continence (or Purity, Sin, or the 
like), Holocaust, Magic (e. g. pp. 422, 523), St Paul, Prayer, Saracens (the oft-cited 
Nilus, pp. 437, 455, 515), Varuna (pp. 342, 396). Moreover, several of the important 
headings are very incomplete, e. g. Sacrifice, Human (add pp. 492, 501), Durkheim 
(add p. 468 and other important references), Figuration (p. 75, &c.), Prémices (pp. 
203, 426 &c.). An index of biblical passages would be appreciated ; also, perhaps, 
one of the chief classical references. 

2? Mr Wells, commenting upon Sir Harry Johnstone’s plea for a religion that 
would devote itself to the Service of Man, remarks, with all truth, ‘ without God, 
the “service of man” is no better than a hobby or a sentimentality or an 
hypocrisy in the undisciplined prison of the mortal life’ (God the Invisible King 
p- 113). 
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that if this Power be regarded as ‘ purposive intelligence’ we get bagk 
to the theism that must at all costs be avoided.’ Indeed, M. Loisy’s 
solution raises so many problems of the sort that persistently clamour 
for solution that it is, again, a little surprising that an historian of religion 
has not taken steps to anticipate this, has not, one might almost suspect, 
even realized the necessity. 

_ In view of the fact that this age is endeavouring to reconcile its 
experiences, aspirations, and positive knowledge, a constructive essay 
towards a religion of humanity would at least have been suggestive, but 
that is not what lies before us in this volume. M. Loisy’s tendencies 
and conclusions are an illustration of the bankruptcy of certain methods 
of research ; and this is the more to be deplored, because the study of 
religions, as cautious readers will find in this treatise itself, has very 
much to contribute to a better conception of religion, and, therefore, to 
a further stage in the history of religion. 

STANLEY A. Cook. 


THE SYNOD OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE SCHISM 
AT ANTIOCH IN A.D. 362. 


(continued) 
V. ANTIOCH. 


MEANWHILE at Antioch Lucifer, who had proceeded thither with other 
bishops? after the preliminary council in the Thebaid, endeavoured to 
carry into effect the policy arranged with Eusebius and Asterius who 
had gone to Alexandria. As Eusebius understood it, the intention 
was to reconcile the Eustathians and Meletians, and ordain Paulinus 
as bishop of both. Lucifer, however, found the Meletians’ loyalty to 
their still absent bishop greater than he had expected. They refused 
to reunite under Paulinus. The right course would then have been to 
have informed the Synod of the difficulty of effecting a reunion. But 
Lucifer’s whole project, the reconquest of the churches for the un- 
compromised, was in danger; his impetuous nature would not brook 
the opposition, and, in concert with Cymatius and Anatolius, he 
ordained Paulinus, who promptly sent his legates to Alexandria. Their 

1 J. A. Leuba A Psychological Study of Religion (1912) pp. 312 sq., 326 sqq., 332. 

2 Among them were probably Cymatius of Palta in Coele Syria, Anatolius of 


Beroea [the Tomus probably wrongly has Euboea], and Karterius of Antaradus 
vide infra. 
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arrival was taken by Eusebius and the Synod generally to mean that 
the reconciliation had been effected, and they rejoiced at the news," 
not suspecting that Lucifer would have broken his promise not to 
ordain Paulinus unless general consent had been obtained. 

The names of those concerned in these proceedings shew that 
a consistent policy was being pursued. We know that among those 
present at the Thebaid council were Lucifer, Eusebius, Asterius of 
Arabia, and Hilarius of Jerusalem. The friends then separated. 
Eusebius and Asterius with some others, including Lucifer’s legates, 
went to Alexandria. Lucifer proceeded with the rest (including prob- 
ably Cymatius, Anatolius, and Karterius, whom we afterwards find 
co-operating with him) to Antioch. After the Synod the Tomus was 
sent by the hands of Eusebius and Asterius. It was addressed to the 
same group who had taken on themselves the settlement, Eusebius, 
’ Lucifer, Asterius, Cymatius, and Anatolius, and three of these, Lucifer, 
Cymatius, and Anatolius, had already at Antioch consecrated Paulinus. 
Paulinus and Karterius ‘receipted’ the Tomus on its arrival. Had 
Lucifer succeeded in persuading the Meletians to accept Paulinus, the 
policy of the group would have had a brilliant success. The un- 
compromised would have been established in power and in numbers : 
Meletius would have been rejected : and the Arian overtures scornfully 
repudiated. Their policy may generally be stated as, First, to persuade 
the Meletians to rejoin the orthodox and submit to Paulinus ; Second, 
to ordain Paulinus; and Third, to take vengeance on the Arians. 
Lucifer by reversing on his own responsibility the order of the first and 
second is mainly responsible for its failure, though the wisdom of 
Athanasius would never have consented to the third. 

Our previous argument has shewn strong reason to believe that the 
consecration of Paulinus was known to the Synod of Alexandria. But, 
when we turn to our three main authorities for the events which 
immediately followed, Socrates, Sozomen, and Rufinus, it appears at 
first reading as though Eusebius on his arrival at Antioch with the Tomus 
discovered for the first time that Lucifer had consecrated Paulinus, 
without the knowledge of the Synod. In fact almost every student of 
the period has assumed that this was the case. On this assumption 
it has been necessary for them to explain the presence of Paulinus’s 
legates at Alexandria, and the fact that the Tomus contains no directions 
whatever as regards the Antiochene episcopate. The explanations, 
attempted by a very few scholars, are unsatisfactory: and most have 
passed over the difficulty ‘in silence. If the view that Paulinus was 
known by the Synod to have been consecrated, and recognized by it, 
be correct, it must be borne out in the subsequent events by our 


1 Tomus § 4. 
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authorities. And it will therefore be necessary to examine minutely 
the statements of each. This examination will, I believe, shew the 
first impression is misleading, and that the accounts of the three bear 
out the thesis here maintained. . 

I. Socrates.’ Eusebius hurries to Antioch and finds Paulinus 
ordained by Lucifer and the people divided, for Meletius’s followers 
continued to hold their meetings privately. Disturbed dr 79 yevopevy 
XEtporovia. my) Tavres Guvyvouv, katéyvw piv Kal éavrov Tod yevomevov, TH 
dé rpds Aovxidepa aidot cwmnoas dvexopnoev. He promised to make it 
all right at a synod of bishops, and did his best to unite the conflicting 
parties, but could not [i.e. what surprised Eusebius may from this 
account just as well be the fact that the people were still divided as that 
Paulinus was consecrated] épOace 5¢ MeXirios rijs éfopias éravedOuw. 
[The point of ép@ace is that. Meletius by his return prevented the 
reconciliation which Eusebius was trying to effect. This reconciliation 
then can only have been a reconciliation under Paulinus. Meletius 
had been thrown over by the Synod and by Lucifer.] So Eusebius 
leaves Antioch. Lucifer, seeing that his action was not supported by 
Eusebius t8pw ipyetro wai dSewas jyavaxre. [He had no right to be 
angry if he had acted on his own initiative in consecrating Paulinus. 
But if the consecration had been previously arranged, he had a certain 
grievance.| Then é ¢uAoveias he wished to reject the decisions of 
the Synod, i.e. its provisions for the return of the Arians, but was 
bound by their acceptance by his legates in his name. 

II. Sozomen.? After the Synod Eusebius comes to Antioch and 
finds confusion, the Meletians refusing to unite with Paulinus, and 
holding their services separately. Xademis 5é éveyxiv Sri py déov rapa 
Thy TavTwv Tvvaiverw 7 xEporovia eyeyover, ovdéev cis TO Pavepdy euemaro 
Aovxigepa tysav. [pi d€ov is to be taken closely with rapa tiv ravrwv 
avvaivesw ‘When it should not (according to arrangement) have taken 
place without general agreement’. This, and not the consecration of 
Paulinus, is here clearly stated to be the cause of Eusebius’s anger. 
And it was the agreement which restrained him from denouncing 
Lucifer’s action publicly.] Holding communion with neither faction 
[this is in conflict with Rufinus’s ‘neutri parti communionem re- 
laxans’] he promised to bring the dispute before a synod for settle- 
ment. But while he was trying to bring the people into harmony 
Meletius returned from exile and rejoined his flock in the Palaea. 
Eusebius, failing to effect a reconciliation, left Antioch. “YBpurpévos dé 
wap avrov Aovxigep, Src py tiv TavAivov xeporoviay ééfaro, éyaherawe 
Te, Kal Kowwveiv ait@ drepépero. Kai ws éf Epidos, ra Sdfavra TH evvddw év 
"AdeLavipeia SuaBddAew érexeipe. [Again, as in Socrates, Lucifer would 


1 iii 9. 2v12, 13. 
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have had no ground for anger if Eusebius had objected to an un- 
authorized act of consecration. In fact he should rather have been 
grateful to him for attempting to persuade the Antiochenes to acquiesce 
in it. But when Eusebius and the Synod knew that Paulinus had been 
consecrated he had ground for feeling aggrieved. | 

III. Rufinus." ‘But Eusebius when he had returned to Antioch 
and found that a bishop had been ordained there against his 
promise’ [i.e. the promise not to ordain till a general harmony had 
been established. That this had been violated was a sufficient cause 
of his indignation. Lucifer had consecrated Paulinus without being 
assured that the Meletians would accept him] ‘ pudore simul et indigna- 
tione compulsus abscessit, neutri parti communionem relaxans, quia 
digrediens inde promiserat se acturum in concilio ut is eis ordinaretur 
episcopus a quo neutra pars descisceret’. [This is a difficult sentence. 
Robertson? takes it as implying that Eusebius and Lucifer went first 
to Antioch, and refers ‘concilio’ to the Council of Alexandria. In 
reality the clause ‘quia . . . descisceret’ is explanatory of the fact that 
Eusebius remained in communion with both parties. ‘ Digrediens’ 
and ‘abscessit’ both refer to the same departure, that with which we 
are now dealing ; and the promise to bring the matter before a synod 
is recorded in other words by Socrates* owmyoas dvexwpyoer, éxayye- 
Adpevos ev cuvedpiw erurxdruv Ta yevopeva Supbocacba. Robertson, 
though misinterpreting Rufinus, rightly sees that Eusebius did not go 
to Antioch before the Synod of Alexandria. The correct interpretation 
of this sentence is a heavy blow to the general belief that Lucifer 
promised Eusebius to await the decision of the Alexandrian Synod as 
to who was to be bishop of Antioch, and then broke his promise by 
ordaining Paulinus.] ‘Ille namque populus qui Meletium dudum de 
ecclesia pulsum, quasi pro fide recta, fuerat secutus, non iunxerat se ad 
priores catholicos, id est, qui cum Eustathio et Eusebio Episcopo 
fuerant (ex quibus etiam Paulinus erat) sed suum principatum suumque 
conventiculum tenuit.’ [This is a causal sentence. What does it 
attempt to explain? The angry departure of Eusebius which has just 
been recorded. If this was caused by finding Paulinus ordained, the 
sentence becomes pointless. What drove away Eusebius in disgust 
was to find that the two parties were still unreconciled.| ‘Hos ergo 
cum in unum revocare voluisset Eusebius, nec tamen (praeventus 
a Lucifero) potuisset, abscessit’ [prevented, that is, by Lucifer’s 
denunciation of the Meletians |: 

*Tunc regressus Meletius de exilio quia cum eo numerosior populus 


1 Chapter xxx. 
2 * Athanasius’, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers Prolegg. p. viii note 1. 
3 ili 9. 
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erat, ecclesias tenuit. Et ex eo iam propriam synodum cum caeteris 
orientalibus episcopis habuit, nec tamen Athanasio iunctus est.’ [Surely 
if the desire of the Synod of Alexandria had been to recognize his rule 
at Antioch, Meletius would immediately have professed himself in 
communion with Athanasius.] ‘Interim Lucifer, iniuriam dolens 
{if he had consecrated Paulinus on his own initiative he would have had 
no grounds for this] quod episcopum a se ordinatum apud Antiochiam 
non recepisset Eusebius, nec ipse recipere cogitat Alexandrini decreta 
concilii [this last clause implies that he had not yet violated any of 
these decreta, and therefore that they did not contain anything for- 
bidding the consecration of Paulinus]. Sed constringebatur legati sui 
vinculo qui in concilio ipsius auctoritate subscripserat. Abiicere namque 
eum non poterat qui auctoritatem eius tenebat. [The decrees which 
he wished to reject were, of course, those ve recognition of returning 
Arians.| Si vero recepisset omne suum frustrandum videbat inceptum’ 
|his attempt, that is, to establish the ultra-orthodox in power and 
repulse the compromised. This is a key-sentence to the motives of 
Lucifer]. 

‘Diu ergo de hoc, multumque deliberans, cum ex utraque parte 
concluderetur {he had either to reject his legate or accept his enemies |, 
elegit ut legato suo recepto erga caeteros sententiam disparem sed sibi 
placitam custodiret.’ [Would a man who so scrupulously respected his 
obligations incurred through a legate, have been likely to break an 
honourable promise as most writers assume ?] 

We have now concluded our examination of the three principal 
authorities for these events ; and, far from their contradicting the view 
which I have put forward, they appear to confirm it to such an extent 
that certain sentences are meaningless or inexplicable on the usual 
hypothesis. The examination has been tedious and complicated: but 
it is amply justified if, as I hope, it has thrown light on a year of critical 
import for the Christian Church, and a council remarkable alike for its 
theoretical decisions and its practical results. We have shared the 
counsels of the Catholic bishops at the moment of their great triumph 
over heresy, we have seen the ably conceived and determined plot of 
the ‘ priores catholici’’ to seize control of the Church, and traced the 
conflict which thereon arose between the ideals of dogmatical purism 
and Christian charity, St Athanasius has been presented to us at the 
crown of his career and in contact with the great leader of the Pagan 
reaction, and some light has been thrown on the bitter schism which 
distracted the Church in the third city of the empire, and perpetuated 
the existing tendency to division between East and West. 


1 Rufinus, 
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VI. JULIAN AND ATHANASIUS. 


On Julian’s accession various cities of the empire sent embassies of 
congratulation. Owing to the distance from the capital, the embassy 
from Alexandria arrived rather later than most of the others.’ Naturally 
its members were of the anti-Christian faction, and the account which 
they brought to the emperor of affairs in Egypt caused him much 
displeasure. They told of the return of Athanasius, and his assumption 
of control in his diocese: and took care no doubt to paint his character 
in the blackest colours. This embassy set out probably shortly after 
the return of Athanasius on February 21, 362. The edict of the 
emperor permitting the return ‘of the exiles had been published by 
Gerontius the prefect on February ro. But Gerontius, who was 
friendly to Athanasius, seems to have exceeded his instructions in 
publishing subsequently an edict of his own ordering Athanasius by 
name to return.* The emperor, as is obvious from his first letter on 
the subject,® was not aware of this. 

On hearing the complaints of the Alexandrians, Julian wrote a strong 
letter to Gerontius‘ in the following terms :— 

‘He who was banished by many royal decrees of many emperors 
ought to have awaited at least one royal injunction (ériraypa), and 
then under such terms to have returned to his own city, and not, in 
daring and folly, to have insulted the laws as though they existed not, 
since, as you know, on the present occasion I did not agree to the 
return of the Galilaeans, exiled by the Blessed Constantius, to their 
churches, but only to their native cities. But I learn that the most 
audacious Athanasius, exalted by his natural boldness, is laying hold 
upon what they call their episcopal throne, and that this displeases 
greatly the pious people of Alexandria. Wherefore I proclaim to him 
to depart from the city on whatsoever day he receives these writings of 
our clemency, forthwith. And if he remains in the city I warn him 
of greater and more grievous penalties.’ 

After so peremptory a command we should expect to hear of the 
immediate departure of Athanasius. Instead of this an appeal against it 
was made,’ and pending its decision Athanasius remained at Alexandria 
and carried through the business of the Synod. How was this defiance 
possible? Only on the assumption that Gerontius, the prefect, took 
his part. Athanasius could not have remained if he had carried out 
his master’s instructions. We have already seen cause to suspect 
Gerontius of friendship for Athanasius in the publication of his 
decree which specifically ordered Athanasius to return to his see. The 
facts of Athanasius remaining after the letter, and of an appeal being 


' Misopogon 367 D. 2 Hist. Aceph. vii to. 
3 Letter 26. * Ibid. 
5 As is obvious from letter 51. 
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made, are further evidence that he had obtained the prefect’s favour. 
And another epistle of Julian on the same subject,' as we shall see, 
corroborates this view. 

Julian answers the appeal at some length.* ‘If your founder’, he 
writes to the Alexandrians, ‘had been any of the others who, having 
transgressed their own law, have paid the requisite penalty, choosing to 
live lawlessly and introducing new doctrine and proclamation, even so 
it would not have been reasonable that Athanasius should be sought by 
you (as dishop).* But as it is, when Alexander is the founder of your 
city, and King Serapis your tutelary deity from the beginning, together 
with Isis his consort and queen of all Egypt ...‘ not caring for the 
healthy part of the city. But the diseased part dares to give as 
authority for itself the name of the city.’ Julian then proceeds to 
give historical reasons against the apostasy of Alexandria from the 
Gods ; and continues :— 


‘If, however, you desire to obey, you shall be greatly encouraged. 
But if you desire to abide in the superstition and instruction of the evil 
men, agree with one another, and do not ask for Athanasius. At all 
events there are many of his disciples who are well enough able to 
appease the itching of your ears if they require words of impiety. For 
in the case of Athanasius alone it has become necessary that the base- 
ness of his impious teaching should be shut up. But as matters stand, 
you have a not undistinguished number of men, and the trouble is 
nothing. For whomsoever of the number you choose, as far as 
concerns the teaching of the scriptures, will be no whit worse than he 
whom you desire. But if through love of Athanasius’s other activities 
(évrpéxera)—for I am informed that the man is a zavoidpyos—you have 
made this request, know that for this very cause he is banished from 
the city. For an interfering fellow (roAvrpdypwv dyyp) is unsuitable by | 
nature to preside over the people. But if it is not a man, but a specious 
mannikin, like this great person, who, thinking his life to be in danger, 
gives this as the ground for disorder...° Whence, in order that no 
such disturbance may occur among you, I long since* proclaimed that 
he should depart, and now I add “depart from the whole of Egypt ”.. 
Let this be published to our citizens of Alexandria.’ 

Even this, the answer to the appeal against the darayypa of letter 26, 
does not seem to have been immediately effective in securing the 
retirement of Athanasius. For the emperor found it necessary to write 
again ‘to Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt’ in the following terms *:— 

‘Though you write not to us of other mattets, at least you ought to 
write about Athanasius, the enemy of the Gods, and that, too, since 

1 Letter 6. 2 Letter 51. 3 ‘sought to rule over you’. 

* There is here a lacuna in the MS, 
5 The apodosis of this sentence is missing, and corruption must be assumed. 


6 This letter was probably written during the summer of 362. 
7 Letter 6, 
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you are aware of my wise councils for a considerable time. I swear by 
great Serapis that if Athanasius, the enemy of the Gods, does not leave 
it,’ or rather the whole of Egypt, before the Kalends of December, 
I will fine your district (rdgis) a hundred Airpa of gold. You know 
how slow I am to condemn, but much slower to remit a sentence once 
pronounced (xarayvois dveivat) . . .? and with his own hand. I cannot 
endure to be despised. By all the Gods, there is nothing I would see, 
or rather hear of, done by you with such pleasure, as that Athanasius 
was driven from the region of Egypt, the wretch (yapov) who dared in 
my time to baptize Greek ladies of rank. Let him be pursued!’ ; 

There are several interesting points in this letter. It was published 
on October 23, 362%; but even had we nothing but internal evidence 
to go upon, it could be dated about this time from its reference to the 
Kalends of December, and the fact that its violent tone proclaims it to 
be the last of the series which we have been considering. This is also 
shewn, rather interestingly, by the words ‘If Athanasius . . . does not 
leave it, or rather the whole of Egypt’, for Julian’s mind has dwelt on 
his original decree of banishment from Alexandria, and then recollected 
his subsequent addition of ‘the whole of Egypt’ in letter 51. The 
" haste with which the letter is obviously written indicates his anger at 
the continued defiance of his orders. He writes unrestrainedly, corrects 
himself twice, and is careless of the order. Rarely indeed have literary 
records permitted us to see so distinguished a historical personage so 
very obviously in a rage. 

Ecdicius published this edict on October 24, the day succeeding ‘its 
receipt.‘ Julian had reminded him at the beginning of the letter that 
he had been ‘aware of his wishes for a considerable time’; in fact 
Julian had been impatiently expecting news of Athanasius’s departure 
into exile ever since his reply to the appeal in letter 51. It is possible, 
therefore, that this letter also was addressed to Ecdicius Olympus. So 
of the series of letters, in chronological order 26, 51, 6, the first was 
addressed to Gerontius the prefect, and the two latter to Ecdicius 
Olympus the prefect. In other words, in the interval between the date 
of 26 (about March) and the date of 51 (about July or August) a change 
of prefects has taken place. We have already seen reason to conclude 
that friendly relations existed between Gerontius and Athanasius, and 
it may not be too bold an inference that the cause of the removal of 
Gerontius and the appointment of Ecdicius was connected with this. 
Gerontius had expressly invited Athanasius to return: he had defied 
the emperor’s command in allowing him to remain after letter 26, and 
had permitted an appeal to be made. The respite had been used by 
Athanasius to carry through an epoch-making synod, to proselytize 


1 Sc. 79s wéAews Hertlein. ? A lacuna: 
8 Hist. Aceph. vii 2. * Ibid. 
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vigorously, and to re-establish Orthodox Christianity in full power. It 
is little wonder that Julian should have dismissed Gerontius, and, on 
hearing nothing from the new prefect of the result of his rejection of . 
the appeal of the Alexandrians, should have written in such violent 
terms as to cause Ecdicius to take immediate action and Athanasius to 
withdraw forthwith. If our reading of these facts be correct, the lacuna 
in letter 6 probably contained a reference to the dismissal of Gerontius, 
and might read ‘You know how slow I am to condemn, but much 
slower to remit a sentence once pronounced “for this very cause 
I dismissed Gerontius who dared to send [support] an appeal against 
my sentence” and with his own hand. I cannot endure to be despised’. 

We have no record of Athanasius’s opinion of Julian. But Julian’s 
of Athanasius may be gathered from these letters. It shews an instruc- 
tive developement. As Julian came to realize the greatness of the 
patriarch of Alexandria his hatred of him grows more intense. His 
edict of amnesty takes no account of this particular bishop. It was 
a clever attempt to divide the Christians against themselves by recalling 
the orthodox to embarrass the dominant Arians. ‘Then the Alexandrian 
embassy of congratulation makes it clear to him that Athanasius is 
a dangerous man. He orders him to leave Alexandria, and refers to 
his audacity and ‘natural boldness’, Then the appeal against this 
sentence reaches him at Antioch. He now learns with pain of the 
true state of affairs at Alexandria, namely that the Christians are the 
dominant party, and endeavours to recall them from their ‘apostasy’. 
Then recognizing, perhaps, the futility of this he bids them agree 
among themselves about a bishop: he will sanction the appointment 
of any one but Athanasius. The latter, in fact, is now a personality to 
be feared as a statesman, an opponent dangerous to the Pagan revival. 
He is a ravotpyos, a todvmpdypwv dvyp. The jeer of the emperor 
against this dv@pwricxos évreAys, and his extension of the banishment 
no longer ‘from the city’ but ‘from the whole of Egypt’ are proof of 
a growing appreciation of the patriarch’s power and influence. And 
the last letter is violent. Athanasius now appears to Julian as the 
protagonist of the Galilaeans, ‘the enemy of the Gods’. His defiance 
touches the emperor’s weakest point, his pride. ‘I cannot endure to 
be despised’, he cries. It is his dearest wish, the greatest pleasure 
which the new governor could give him, that the ‘accursed fellow’ 
(~capév—there is hardly a stronger word) should be driven into exile. 

If we had no other testimony to the life of Athanasius than these 
three letters of Julian, we should yet have reason to infer that he was 
a very great man. 

C. B. ARMSTRONG. 


Aaz 
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THE PROLOGUE TO THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION 
OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


THE credit of being the first to identify the ‘ Egyptian Church Order’ 
as the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus belongs to Baron Eduard 
von der Goltz. As long ago as 1906 he wrote an article in the 
Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
entitled ‘Unbekannte Fragmente altchristlicher Gemeindeordnungen 
nach G. Horners englischer Ausgabe des athiopischen Kirchenrechts- 
buchs’, in which he drew attention to the passages contained in the 
Ethiopic version of the EgCO which are not found in the other 
versions. Later in the same year he devoted a longer essay, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Heft i), to a special study of the 
baptismal forms which appear on pp. 162-178 of Mr Horner’s Statutes 
of the Apostles (‘ Die Taufgebete Hippolyts und andere Taufgebete der 
alten Kirche’). In both articles he examined the Prologue to the 
Eg CO which is preserved in the Latin and Ethiopic versions (and in 
an altered form in the Apostolic Constitutions viii 3), and declared it 
to be the opening passage of the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 
recognizing at the same time that the eighth book of the Ap. Const. 
(cc. 3 ff) and the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ are collateral derivatives of 
the Apostolic Tradition. We therefore anticipated the results of 
Prof. Ed. Schwartz by four years. Writing in 1910, Schwartz had 
not seen the two articles just mentioned ; and I remained in ignorance 
of them till November 1920, when Baron E. von der Goltz very kindly 
sent me copies of them. As I could not refer to the articles in my 
essay in ‘Texts and Studies’ viii 4 (1916), I take the opportunity of 
calling attention to them which the present occasion affords. 





The Prologue to the Afostolic Tradition contains the key to the 
identification of the document which it introduces; but its text as 
preserved in the Verona Latin and Ethiopic versions is not free from 
difficulty, and in more than one place the author’s meaning is open to 
doubt. Fortunately we get some further light on the Prologue from 
a somewhat unexpected quarter. This fresh evidence has, indeed, 
been available for a considerable time, though it is only within the 
last couple of years that I have become aware of it. It is possible that 
some.one else may already have noticed it and brought it to bear, but 
so far I have not seen any reference to it. It deserves to be taken 
into account by future editors of this important document. 

In 1913 M. F. Nau published a French translation of the collection 
of documents which is known as the Octateuch of Clement, and which 
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is preserved in a Syriac version.' The collection is composed of the 
following pieces: books i and ii are the two books of the Testament of 
the Lord ; book iii is the document called the Apostolic Church Order 
or the Ecclesiastical Canons; book iv contains the first two chapters 
(those on charismata) of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions ; 
books v-vii answer to other parts of the same eighth book of the 
Ap. Const. ; and book viii contains the Apostolic Canons. 

The purpose of this Note is to draw attention to a passage in the 
Octateuch the peculiar interest of which escaped the notice of M. Nau 
when making his translation. 

The fifth book of the Octateuch comprises those chapters of Ap. 
Const. viii which treat of ordinations, with omission of the liturgy 
which follows the ordination of a bishop. It opens with ch. 3, which 
is an adaptation of the Prologue to the Apostolic Tradition. But here 
a surprise awaits us. The compiler of the Octateuch, like the person 
who made the ‘Epitome’ of Ap. Const. viii, usually follows his source 
without other alteration than the omission of matter which he does not 
require. It is true that the Epitomist broke this rule twice, once in the 
ordination form for a bishop, by substituting the original prayer of 
Hippolytus for the enlarged formula of Ap. Const., and again by 
making a similar substitution in regard to the ordination of the lector— 
departures from the rule-of-thumb method of simple excerption which 
have given untold trouble to students of these documents in our day. 
Now at the beginning of his fifth book of Clement the maker of the 
Octateuch has been guilty of the same sort of inconsistency, but with 
a difference: he gives us neither exactly what the ‘Constitutor’ made 
of the Prologue of Hippolytus nor exactly what Hippolytus wrote, but 
a combination of the two—he interpolates the Ap. Const. text by re- 
course to Hippolytus himself. 

M. Nav’s translation of the Octateuch was made from the text of 
Cod. syr. 148 of the Borgian collection, which until 1902 was kept in 
the Propaganda library, but has since been removed to the Vatican. 
I have recently obtained photographs of a part of this MS, and can 
now give the Syriac text of the passage mentioned above. I add 
a Latin translation, which is as literal as I could make it, and which 
at any rate keeps the order of the Syriac words unchanged. I have 
used Latin because I found it impossible to turn the passage quite 
literally into English ; but I have avoided as far as possible using the 
words of the old Latin version. The text of the Verona Latin and 
that of Ap. Const. viii 3 are printed side by side with that of the 
Octateuch. 


1 La version syriaque de [ Octateuque de Clément traduite en francais, Paris, 
Lethielleux. 
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Cod. Borg. syr. 148 foll. 91 6-92 a. 

masalous Ls .assuls sass zsoer coha 

durcsanwlte durias .hlsor whusese Liam pica 
réstaz psa roles plo pls adar Wo . ame 
wésha résal\ mhal stare as eniisl i muss 
peso whitiay was03 reap cima’ misans An’ 
pleasase aa .sethdoe mataas wats Or’ poor sal 
hal durcuse an Whos elo arn wail whims 
sxwir orcaXoo wisi rzinos Ad jawths haw 
whisk horas hala .dun wha dal Kmiec’ 
phabde’ rézins womls dhals saw 2 as Er ze 
marcas oo haisaces alaseo ard tous ico hal 
memosal, (bso wars pleas cdsis <muta 
maser hiss | comic vhishss chaisho 
wascs wide odie’ pals piso rémal cin sas 
PEINBAD yor’ nesurser uso wodel us aes 
pes aa .cosash pola .d asbher'’s cam Wain 
ols .wsat jmase wool) .asat As Ges Tabu’ 


pacar’ pasalasalsl az 





Verona Latin. 


(a) Ea quidem quae 
verba (or verbi) fuerunt 
digne posuimus de dona- 
tionibus, quanta quidem 
Deusa principiosecundum 
propriam voluntatem prae- 
stitit hominibus, offerens 
sibi eam imaginem quae 
aberraverat. 


Ap. Const, viti 3. 


Ta pévy ovv mpara rod 
Adyou -éfeOéueba epi rav 
xapopatav, Scamep 5 Oeds 
war’ idiay BovAnow mapé- 
oxev avOpémors, 


Octateuch. 


Liber quintus per Cle- 
mentem. De Chirotoniis. 


Ea denique priora, verbi 
digne et congruenter posui- 
mus de donis,! quaecum- 
que Deus ab initio sua 
voluntate donaverit homi- 
nibus, offerens sibi imagi- 
nem quae erraverat, 


1 The word shukkdne, which is not the common Syriac word for ‘ gifts’, is apt 
The verb rendered ‘donaverit’, just below, is from 


as a rendering of yxapicyara. 


the same root. 

















Verona Latin. 
(6) 


(¢) Nunc autem ex cari- 
tate quam in omnes san- 
ctos habuit producti, ad 
verticem traditionis quae 
catecizat ad ecclesias per- 
reximus, ut ii qui bene 
ducti (prob. docti) sunt 
€am quae permansit us- 
que nunc traditionem ex- 
ponentibus nobis custo- 
diant, 


(d) et agnoscentes fir- 
miores maneant, propter 
eum qui nuper inventus 
est per ignorantiam lapsus 
vel error et hos qui igno- 
. Tant: praestante sancto 
spiritu perfectam gratiam 
eis qui recte credunt, 
ut cognoscant quomodo 
oportet tradi et custodiri 
omnia eos qui ecclesiae 
praesunt. 


(¢) 
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Ap. Const. viii 3. 


Kai omws Trav pevdq ém- 
xetpowvrav A€éyew 4 dddo- 
Tpie mvedvpar: Kwouptvor 
Hreyge tov tpdmov, kai Sri 
movnpois mohAdms amex ph- 
caro & eds mpés Te mpo- 
gnreiay nai reparoraiay. 


vuvi 5é€ 


émi td Kopypadratoy Tis 
éxxdnoaori«ns = skarvmw- 
cews 5 Adyos Huds eweiyer, 
bras wat ratrny paddytes 
map hpaw tiv darafiv, oi 
TaxGévres be’. hyaw youn 
Xporov émicxowo, mayTa 
Kara Tas wapadodeioas Huiv 
évrodds rojode, 


eidéres Ott 6 Hyaw dxotav 
Xpiorov dover, 65% Xpiorov 
dxovav Tov Ge00 abrod Kai 
marpds dxover, @ % ddga «is 
Tovs ai@vas’ aphy. 
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Octateuch. 


sed et quomodo argueri- 
mus modum eorum qui 
mendacia audent dicere 
vel spiritu alieno moven- 
tur, ostendentes verbo 
eis, qui aut 7gnorantia aut 
voluntate ad errorem pel- 
luntur, quod etiam malis 
Saepenumero usus_ sit 
Deus ad prophetiam scili- 
cet et ad facienda mira- 
cula, 


Nunc autem amore erga 
omnes sanctos provocati, ad 
id quod magis principale 
et sublime est fidei, quae 
decens et congruens est in 
ecclesiis, impetum accept- 
mus; et de dispositione 
et constitutione eccle- 
siastica (ut loquamur) 
concitat nos verbum, ut 
hunc ordinem a_ nobis 
discentes, episcopi, qui 
bene a nobis didicistis, 
voluntate Christi, secun- 
dum mandata ista quae 
tradita sunt nobis omnia 
faciatis, 


scientes quoniam qui nos 
audit (Christum audit, et 
qui Christum audit) Deum 
patrem eius audit: cui 
gloria in saecula saeculo- 
rum, amen. 


The italics in the third column indicate correspondences on the part 
of the Octateuch text with the old Latin version which are not shared 
by the Ap. Const.—in other words, the interpolations into the latter 
drawn by the compiler of the Octateuch from the Prologue of 


Hippolytus. 


I add a few notes on this new text. 


1. Double renderings of a single Greek word are common in Syriac 
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translations, and we have several examples of them in the passage 
before us, Thus in (a) we find ‘digne et congruenter’ where the old 
Latin has only ‘digne’; under (c) we have ‘ magis principale et sublime’ 
where Ap, Const. has xopypa:érarov and the old Latin ‘verticem’, and 
again ‘de dispositione et constitutione’ for the darvraicews of Ap. Const. 
On ‘ decens et congruens’ in the same section, see below. 

2. The italics in (2) shew unmistakably that the compiler of the 
Octateuch has used the Prologue of Hippolytus as a secondary source. 

3- In (4) ‘ posuimus’ is to be understood before ‘sed et quomodo’ ; 
but ‘arguerimus’ for #Aeyée (sc. 6 Geds) is an error, perhaps of the 
Syriac translator. 

4. The clause, in (4), ‘ostendentes verbo eis, qui aut ignorantia aut 
voluntate ad errorem pelluntur’ is an addition to the Ap. Const. text 
suggested by the Prologue at (d), where we read of a ‘nuper inventus 
. . » per ignorantiam lapsus vel error’. 

5- In (c) ‘amore erga omnes sanctos provocati’ is added from the 
Prologue, where the old Latin reads ‘ex caritate quam in omnes 
sanctos habuit producti’. But the Syriac helps us to remove a diffi- 
culty in the Latin: it shews us that (as I had already suspected) the 
Latin translator misunderstood the Greek before him. What he read 
was doubtless something in this form, vuvi 8¢ é dydans rips «is (or mpés) 
mdytas Tovs dyiovs mpoaybévres—that is, ‘through our love for all the 
saints’ (i.e. the faithful). This the sense requires, for the author would 
hardly have alleged God’s love for the saints as his reason for treating 
of the apostolic tradition. The translator ought therefore to have 
supplied ‘habemus’, not ‘habuit’* We may compare Hippolytus 
de Antichr. c. 67 radra co da Bpaxéwy e& ayarns tis mpos Tov Kipwov 
dpvadpevos ef dyiwv ypadov . . . rporpépw coi. 

6. In (c) again the words of the Syriac ‘ fidei .. . impetum accepimus’ 
are additional to the Ap. Const. text and answer to ‘traditionis quae 
catecizat ad ecclesias perreximus’ of the Prologue, except that ‘faith’ 
has been substituted for ‘tradition’. But ‘ the tradition which catechizes’ 
is an expression of the old Latin which is both odd in itself and difficult 
to fit into the sentence. In the Journal for April 1915 (xvi p. 330), 
Dr Frere suggested that the Latin translator ‘may have mistaken xa@jxe 
for xaryxé’, since the Ethiopic version reads ‘having come to the 
source of the froper tradition in the churches’.? The Syriac favours 

1 I had suggested this correction to Dom Wilmart in 1918. See an article by 
him in Revue du Clergé Francais, Oct. 15, 1918, p. 87 note 2, We may also compare 
Ep. ad Diognet. xi 8 t{ deyawns tay dwoxadugbevtay jpiv pvdpeba ipiv xowevoi: for 
cc. xi and xii of the Epistle, which have nothing to do with the rest, are now 
by a number of scholars, and I believe rightly, ascribed to Hippolytus. 

2 This conjecture was made already by von der Goltz in 1906, Zeitschrift f. 
Kirchengesch, (Heft i p. 8)‘ quae catecizat = die sich gebihrt = fms xaOqee oder 
wabnnovaa’, 
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this conjecture, for ‘quae decens et congruens est in ecclesiis’ evidently 
contains another double rendering of a single Greek verb, and gives 
much the same sense as the Ethiopic. The expression ‘impetum 
accepimus’ (so literally) answers to ‘perreximus’ of the old Latin: 
I have little doubt that the Greek word was éppjcapev.' The original 
clause therefore may have run something in this way: émi xopypyy tijs 
mapaddcews THs Kabynxovorns (? év) Tais éxxAyoias Gpynoaper, Srws ot 
bdaySevres Thy Ews viv diapeivacay rapddoocw* jpav éxOepéevwv® pvdo- 
cwow. 

7. The words ‘qui dene a nobis didicistis*’, substituted for the 
oi raxOevres of Ap. Const., seem to be inspired by the Prologue: ‘ii qui 
bene ducti (more probably docti) sunt’. The rest of the passage follows 
Ap. Const., but with (apparently accidental) omission of the words 
which I have supplied in brackets. 

R. H. CONNOLLY. 


THE DE HABITU VIRGINUM OF ST CYPRIAN.' 


Tue De Habitu Virginum, to give the homily its traditional. title 
rather than that of 4d Virgines which is well attested by the Cheltenham 
List, is one of St Cyprian’s earliest writings. It stands next to the 
Ad Donatum, the first of all, in the Cheltenham List, and has the same 
place in Pontius’s Vita Cypriani § 7, as also in all the most important 
groups of MSS. And not only is there nothing in the homily itself 
inconsistent with such a date, but much that stits better with it than 
with a later period. There are two certain points. It is the work of 
a bishop, for in § 1 the writer expressly says that correction in the spirit 
of love is the office of fratres et maxime sacerdotes, i.e. bishops, and 
claims for his office, and therefore for his authority to reprove, that its 
existence is a proof of the fulfilment of a prophecy. Pastor is a terminus 
technicus for a bishop, and the words ef dabo uobis pastores secundum cor 
meum, here, as elsewhere in Cyprian, are a literal statement that. the 


1 Cf. Philosophum. v 6 wepidcinerat Toivuy émi rdv Tay alpéceaw Edeyxov Sppav. 

2 Cf, ibid. ix 12 (ad fin.) ob (KadAiorov) d:apéver 7d didacKxadeiov pvddccov 7a 6 
wal Thy wapadoow, x 27 Kal ovTws ews viv ém rods d:a56xous dapyeivacay (sc, the heresy 
of Noetus), and de Antichr, 51 #£ dy 10 yévos Ews Tod viv diapéver. 

3 Cf. Philos. Proem. émws ... hyav exOepévow 71a Sdfavra airois .. . mavowvrai Tt 
Tis Goyiorou yawns. 

4 The verb is equivalent to ‘ docti estis’, as the passive, meaning “to be taught ’, 
is not much used. 

5 A paper read before the Cambridge Theological Society in February 1904, and 
revised in accordance with some kind suggestions of Prof. C. H. Turner. 
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office of bishop was to be instituted. Thus he was already consecrated 
to that office ; but, for a reason which I will presently adduce, I do not 
think that we can safely argue from the humility of his tone towards the 
virgins that he had only of late been installed in it. It has been argued 
from § 3 ad has loguimur, has adhortamur adfectu potius quam potestate, 
nec quo extremi et minimi et humilitatis nostrae admodum conscti aliquid 
ad censuram licentiae vindicemus that he cannot have been sure of his 
ground, as a bishop firmly seated on his throne would be, when he 
wrote in such terms. But they are quite consistent with personal, not 
official, humility ; and find their counterpart, and obviously their origin, 
in the still more exaggerated language of Tertullian Cu/t. Fem. ii 1 in. who 
describes himself by the monstrous epithet Jostremissimus. A preacher 
who begins by emphasizing his office, and later on (§ 21) exclaims 
audite, virgines, ut parentem, would not derogate from it in an inter- 
vening passage of the same short address. Thus it was a bishop who 
wrote, though we cannot discover at what stage of his episcopate he 
was writing except by a negative test. There is no hint of persecution 
as more than a possibility. Such allusions as thére are are either 
borrowed from Tertullian, or of such a generalized kind as evidently 
to belong, if it may be said without disrespect, to the commonplaces of 
Christian eloquence. 

We may apply another test of date. St Cyprian must have compiled 
his Zestimonia very early in his Christian career, and it is evident that 
even after they were published he continued working on the same lines. 
In his later writings we may find not only texts, but groups of texts, 
absent from the Zestimonia, recurring in such a way as to shew that he 
was drawing not directly from the Bible but from a store of passages 
that he had accumulated for his own use. This appendix to the 
Testimonia remained, no doubt, unpublished ; but it was not in existence 
when he wrote the De Haditu Virginum. Apart from references to some 
very obvious passages, there is only one direct citation in the homily 
which is not found in the Zés#monia, and that is so inevitable a passage 
as,Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram in § 15. 
There is no other of his writings which is so absolutely dependent for 
its quotations upon that collection ; and we may, I think, infer from 
the absence of any other of the numerous passages, both pointed and 
picturesque, which he might have cited with effect, that he had not 
had time, when he wrote the De Haditu Virginum, to add to the store 
already accumulated in the Zestimonia, and therefore that the homily 
quickly followed the compilation.’ 


1 There is, however, one quotation of Scripture that is worthy of notice. It is 
well known that Cyprian was scrupulous in citing Scripture to name the book 
which was his source. But it has not been so often noticed that he frequently 
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But there is a further peculiarity which compels us to put the De 
Habitu Virginum early in Cyprian’s career. Though it. would be 
inaccurate to call it, either in content or in manner, a cento or adapta- 
tion from Tertullian, it is deeply beholden to him. And its relation to 
him is different from that of Cyprian’s other homilies, the De Bono 
Patientiae and in part the De Dominica Oratione, which are directly 
adapted from the corresponding treatises of Tertullian. In them the 
work came to hand and was done forthwith ; there is no sign of literary 
effort. But the De Haditu Virginum borrows from every one, I think, 
of the six treatises which Tertullian devoted to the various aspects of 
feminine ethics. This is very different conduct from the masterful 
adjustment to his own purposes of the thoughts of a single treatise ; so 
elaborate an employment of the works of an earlier writer must have 
required leisure, and may well be thought to imply a want of self- 
confidence. We cannot say whether the excerpts were made and 
combined for the purpose of writing our homily, or whether at a some- 
what later stage than that at which Cyprian made them he turned them 
to use. In either case, conscious though he is of the official authority 
with which he speaks, his expression, and in great measure his thought, 
is that of one who has not yet learned to trust his own resources. 

So composite an origin can hardly be that of a document framed to 
meet an actual need. The address must have been drawn up at 
leisure ; and the leisure that of one who had as yet little practical 
experience of the difficulties and aims of Christian life. It is, to tell 
the truth, a very bookish production and one that shews no close touch 
with reality. It is exaggerated and even violent in its statements and 
denunciations, and both its Christianity and its common sense are 
sadly defective. Would Cyprian in the maturity of his powers have 
described the marital relation as a stuprum? And would he have 
risked a smile by recommending undyed wool for the wear of Christian 
ladies? It would be an interesting point of antiquarianism to enquire 
whether such a vesture could be purchased in the markets of the third 
century. The whole picture, in fact, seems to be largely drawn from 
imagination. But it has another source as well. Cyprian was a 
rhetorician, and vanity in dress was one of the standing themes of 
ancient literature. There are some curious resemblances between the 


introduces pithy or proverbial phrases of the Bible with a mere quodst or quando, 
An instance is the guodsi non est maior domino suo seruus in § 8, which Hartel has, 
perhaps pardonably, overlooked in his Index of Scriptures. Now in § 2 a period 
ends with the words quando qui uiolat et ipse uioletur. If they are not qu@ed as an 
authority, the sentence ends with pitiful tameness and want of effect ; and they are 
introduced exactly as Cyprian is wont to introduce such phrases. It is, in fact, an 
inaccurate quotation from 1 Cor. 3. 17, probably modified to get the esse videatur 
termination. j 
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De Habitu Virginum and Propertius’s well-known poem Quid iuvat 
ornato procedere, vita, capillo? Just as he wrote in excellent literary 
form, and according to an accepted type, his 4d Donatum, he seems 
to have undertaken to handle from the Christian point of view this 
common topic. Tertullian, in his De Padlio, had done exactly the 
same thing. It must have seemed worth while to shew that Christians 
were not inferiot in the accomplishments of the day to their pagan 
rivals. Hence also the strangely artificial style of the De Habditu 
Virginum. It is one of its author’s few writings in which there is no 
sign of haste and no slip in grammar. It is, in fact, painfully laboured, 
its language being often tortured into affectation, and obscurity risked 
lest there should be any lapse into the commonplace. The use of 
prepositions in uncommon senses is especially worthy of notice. It is 
all brilliantly clever, in a debased style, and naturally enough excited 
admiration. This has found expression in the De Doctrina Christiana 
of St Augustine, but it is strange that Augustine’s laudations have been 
taken seriously by successive generations, and of late by Archbishop 
Benson. For St Augustine, great as he was, was not superior to the 
temptation of a paradox, and he thought fit to protest that Cyprian and 
Ambrose were better material for education than all the classics. Hoc 
Ithacus velit; it was the very degradation that Julian had desired to 
inflict upon the Christian youth. Such a proposition, if it was to gain 
a hearing, could not be made in a tentative manner; there must be 
round and emphatic assertion. We can go far in agreement with his 
praise of St Ambrose, the most uniformly charming though not the 
most original of the Latin Fathers—would it be fair to say that he 
stands to St Augustine much as Schiller stands to Goethe ?—but when 
we are boldly bidden to find in the De Haditu Virginum models of the 
submissum and temperatum genus dicendi and of the dictio grandis we 
cannot help remembering that the saint is engaged in special pleading, 
and that if we must demur to his plea against the classics we cannot 
accept his estimate of the passages which he adduces in illustration of 
the substitutes he proposes. We must, then, I think, take the De 
Habitu Virginum as an immature work of its author, as one deliberately 
composed for general purposes of edification and perhaps for the 
particular purpose of displaying the writer’s capacity and his interest in 
his flock, rather than to meet a special need. 

Nothing, in fact, is more striking about the address than its generality. 
There is less that a reader can take hold of as a clue than in any other 
of St @prian’s writings. And this makes it practically impossible to 
discuss its contents at moderate length. Its interest lies in its being 
one of the earliest circumstantial evidences for the institution of Christian 
virgins, and incidentally in the light which it: throws upon Christian 
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opinion in several respects in the third century and upon the social 
condition of the Church. As regards this last matter it is very instruc- 
tive. The general belief that the Christians before Constantine were, 
as a class, poor, is one that seriously needs reconsideration. Not to 
speak of strong pieces of evidence to the contrary in Cyprian’s epistles, 
two of his homilies, the present and De Ofere et Eleemosyna, assume 
the opposite. They are pointless if there were not rich members among 
his flock, and so pointed as to be tactless if the rich were not com- 
paratively numerous. Otherwise he would be indulging in unpardonable 
personalities. I mention the point because I have lately noticed that 
even Dr Kenyon in his Jntroduction to N.T. Criticism has assumed, as 
a reason why ancient copies of Scripture are so rare, that they were 
poor things as the property of poor men. Not to mention such 
examples as Pamphilus and the wealthy patrons of Origen, Cyprian 
himself was a rich man, and the family Bible of an Acilius Glabrio must 
have been well worth seeing. No doubt, in estimating the weight to be 
given as an evidence of wealth to such ostentation as Cyprian denounces, 
we must make allowance for the custom, where credit is undeveloped, 
of saving money in the form of jewellery. Another custom, that of 
expending an undue proportion of small means upon finery, we must not 
assume. St Cyprian would certainly have hit at that weakness if he had 
known of its prevalence. He does nothing ofthe kind. His complaint 
is that the virgins, and married women also, followed the fashion set by 
others, not under the same obligation to simplicity, who were of their 
own rank in life. 

But it is noteworthy that he assumes throughout that these ladies had 
no idea that they were acting inconsistently with thejr profession. He 
speaks as informing them of an important truth which has never 
occurred to their minds. That most powerful of appeals, to the sense 
of having done wrong, which he uses elsewhere with singular force, is 
absent from the De Haditu Virginum. And I do not think that this is 
merely an evidence of the orator’s courtesy. Very effectual use has often 
been made of this rhetorical device ; but such psychological subtlety 
seems alien to the robust declamation of St Cyprian. It is best to take 
him literally, and believe that the custom at Carthage had been for 
well-to-do virgins to regard their vow as one of abstinence in one par- 
ticular only, and to live exactly as other ladies did whose standard of 
comfort was the same as their own. Even the use of the promiscua 
balnea, which seems so strange to us, was so widely prevalent that 
custom must have become a safeguard of morality. The treatment of 
this part of the subject by the Abbé Duchesne is so admirable that no 
more can be said. He points out, as we know, that the glory was in 
the abstinence, because it was known to be difficult, and in no accessory 
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services of charity or worship. And when we consider the extraordinary 
degree of liberty which Roman custom actually forced upon women of 
independent means, married or unmarried, we can understand that the 
difficulty was as great for them as it unhappily is now for the rough 
girls who work in market-gardens or factories. The want of any rule of 
life enhanced the value of the self-sustained as well as self-imposed 
disciplina, with an eloquent praise of which the address begins. 

But when we come to its details we have a curious sense of unreality. 
The dangers to the male acquaintances of the virgins are violently 
exaggerated, and stated in a way which is strangely uncomplimentary 
to the ladies. The existence of natural beauty is absolutely ignored ; 
they are told that they would not be attractive unless they adorned 
themselves with ostentation ; and they are bidden as a duty to dress 
themselves in such a manner that it shall be impossible for any one to 
fall in love with them (§9). And this must be, not by the assumption 
of a distinctive attire that shall command respect, but by the wearing of 
a mean variety of the ordinary dress. In this, and in a good deal 
else, the writer seems to be moving in an unreal world. But it is 
a world which we can easily enter. In the speeches, and outlines of 
speeches, in the rhetorical writings of the elder Seneca we find all 
manner of social as well as legal and political questions treated in the 
same artificial way. Reputation was gained, not by fixing upon sound 
positions and keeping close to real life, but by ingenuity in the develope- 
ment of fanciful situations. No doubt the Christians brought up in the 
same bad taste could transport themselves into the same imaginary 
world, and admire the dexterity which a Christian rhetorician could 
display in it. St Cyprian, perhaps for the last time in his life, was 
allowing a crude rhetorical theme to run away with him. 

But the feeling which prompts these rhetorical excesses is obviously 
genuine, and the praise which he showers upon the virgins as sincere as 
his own self-depreciation. And this brings me to a point of biography 
which has, so far as I know, never been noticed. In § 22 he is extolling 
the virgins. They are living the life of the Resurrection. ‘We’, he 
says, ‘shall be hereafter what you are already.’ In other words, we are 
now what you are not. The point of comparison is not any general 
excellence of character, but clearly and precisely that abstinence which 
is the differentia of the virgin. That abstinence St Cyprian disclaims 
for himself. Had he been married? There had been ample time for 
him to win and to lose a wife before his conversion, and there was no 
possible reason why she, probably a pagan, should be mentioned among 
the few and intentionally vague particulars which are given us of his 
earlier life. Even if he had not been married a glance at Friedlander 
or Marquardt will shew that public opinion would not have affixed to 
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him the slightest reproach for levity of conduct. There is in Pontius 
(§ 2) a passage which confirms my suggestion. After saying that he begins 
his biography, where biographies ought to begin, with his hero’s baptism, 
he proceeds : inter fidet suae prima rudimenta nihil aliud credidit Deo 
dignum quam ut continentiam tueretur. ‘This would be consistent with 
either of the two suppositions I have named; and though it would be 
unfair to read too much into the words of Pontius, we must not make 
him mean less than he says. This hypothesis, and this only, will 
explain the language of extreme humility which he, no doubt in 
deliberate imitation of Tertullian, uses of himself. It was in an address 
to the Ancillae Dei that Tertullian had styled himself postremissimus 
(Cult, Fem. ii t in.). Tertullian was a married man, and I think it was 
because he was married that he inflicted that title upon himself. The 
extremi et minimi et humilitatis nostrae admodum conscit of St Cyprian is 
its exact counterpart. 

Many points of interest have, no doubt, escaped my notice; there 
are many on which I have been intentionally silent, either from their 
width or from my own consciousness that my knowledge is inadequate. 
In particular, the general subject of celibacy and the comparison of 
St Cyprian’s point of view with that of other ancient writers are themes 
too ambitious for me. May I only suggest that Clement of Alexandria 
seems to set forth most perfectly the other possible view of the matter as 
it presented itself to an ancient, and that much may be learned not 
only from the contrast between Quis Dives and De Opere et Eleemosyna, 
but also from that between the Paedagogus and De Habitu Virginum? 


E. W. Watson. 


ST PETER’S TOKEN OF THE COCK CROW. 


% 


THE commentators on St Peter’s denial and on the Lord’s prediction 
of it have interpreted the Cock-crowing as referring to the act of 
a living bird awaking from its slumber to salute the approach of 
morning. , 

1 believe that this interpretation is incorrect, and that the token given 
by Christ, and recognized by St Peter, when he heard it, was not the 
crowing of a domestic cock aroused from sleep, but the Gad/icinium, 
the signal given on the duccina at the close of the third night-watch, and 
the change of guard.’ 


1 The four night-watches are frequently mentioned by commentators, but the 
token given by our Lord has not been assigned by them, so far as I know, to 
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The division of the night into four. watches, termed Vigi/ia Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, and Quarta (or ¢vAaxi zpwrn, &c.) was part of Roman 
military discipline. By the beginning of the first century a.p. it had 
superseded in Palestine the older Hebrew division into three (First 
Watch, Lam. ii 19; Middle Watch, Judges vii 19 ; and the Last Watch, 
Exod. xiv 24). 

That the Roman division was known to our Lord is shewn in 
Mk. xiii 35 : ‘ Watch, therefore, for ye know not when the lord of the 
house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or 
in the morning’ ; dé, pevovixriov, dXexropopwvia and mpwi. 

The close of one watch and the commencement of another was made 
known by a blast of the duccina, and the four watches were sometimes 
called duccina prima, secunda, &c., in consequence. The soldier who 
gave the signal was guided by a clepsydra in keeping his times correctly. 
Trimalchio is held up to ridicule by Petronius for introducing a military 
custom into his domestic arrangements. ‘ Trimalchio, lautissimus homo, 
horologium in triclinio et Buccinatorem habet subornatum, uti subinde 
sciat, quantum de vita perdiderit’ (Petronius, 26). 

The Roman garrison in occupation of the Antonia, which dominated 
Jerusalem, was in near proximity to the Temple, and the signal of the 
change of the watch given from this eminence must have been heard 
throughout the city, and have been a leading feature in the passage of 
the night. 

This blast, at the close of the third night-watch, the Ga//cinium, as 
it was popularly called—or dAexropodwvia—I submit was the signal made 
at a definite moment, which would promptly recall the attention of the 
apostle to his lapse. 

The term Gadlicinium had long ceased to be connected with an 
actual cock-crowing, from which it had been derived. That it was 
commonly used as a note of time is seen in Apuleius Met. viii, which 
begins ‘ Noctis Gallicinio venit quidam iuvenis ex proxima civitate’. 

This interpretation meets the requirements of the narratives in 
Matthew, Luke, and John, and gives to the token a definite point or 
application, in which the crowing of cocks is lacking. 

A late writer, Vegetius (Zpitome Rei Militaris), supplies a more 
eJaborate account of the proceedings on a change of watch, though one 
in harmony with the earlier custom, and adds ‘A tubicine omnes 
uigiliae committuntur et finitis horis a cornicine reuocantur’. 


the trumpet blast given by the soldier on duty. E.g. Plummer, in his commentary 
on St Luke (4th ed. 1901), p. 505, states on verse 34 of chap. xxii that 

‘the third of the four Roman Watches was called dAcsropopavia, Gallicinium. . 
The expression here is equivalent to “‘ Before the night is past”’’. 

According to this interpretation the cock-crowing, considered as a token, seems 
to disappear. It is only'a phrase or fashion of speech. But on p. 316, commenting 
on verse 60, he reverts to an actual crowing. 
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II. 


St Mark, the earliest of the four, is the only Evangelist who speaks of 
two cock-crowings. Is he correct? And did our Lord give, asa token 
to St Peter, two cock-crowings or one ? 

The two later Synoptists, Matthew and Luke, as well as the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel, all posterior to Mark in point of time, desert him in 
this particular. Against accepting Mark’s version there are the following 
considerations :— 

1. The element of uncertainty in the text. Mk. xiv 68: ‘And he 
went out into the porch ; and the cock crew’. Here W. H.., followed by 
Swete, omits xai dAéxrwp épavyncev, with Codex Sinaiticus, C. Vaticanus, 
and some other MSS. 

Swete also encloses in square brackets [7 Sis] in Mk. xiv 30, as 
omitted by C. Sinaiticus, C. Bezae, &c., and adds in a footnote ‘ Ais 
(cf. v. 72) is peculiar to Mark in the Canonical Gospels, but is supported 
by the Fayim papyrus’. 

Swete again in Mk. xiv 72 encloses dis in square brackets, and in 
a footnote states ‘ Mark, according to the best text (see v. 68 app. crit.), 
has not referred to an earlier cock-crowing ’. 

2. The refusal of Matthew and Luke, who had Mark before them, to 
follow him in this particular—for which it may be presumed they had 
adequate reason. 

3. The especial claim of Luke to full and accurate knowledge. 

4. The testimony of the Fourth Gospel, which, if written by the 
Apostle John, is the witness of one who was on the scenes at the time of 
the denial ; and, if written by another John, shews the accepted tradition 
at the time of the composition of this Gospel. 

5. When Mark inserts graphic or realistic details not mentioned else- 
where they are most acceptable. The case would be different when an 
occurrence affecting the whole mise en scéne is introduced—such as the 
mention of two cock-crowings in the place of one; the latter statement 
marking a point of time, the former the speed with which one event 
followed another. 

6. Our Lord’s prediction, according to Mark, does not assert that 
a cock should crow ‘¢wice; but before a second crowing succeeded 
a first (which would follow at a very short interval) three denials would 
take place. [piv # dis dAéxropa dwvica tpis pe drapvnoy (Mk. xiv 30). 

7. The éx devrépov in Mk. xiv 72 is the interpretation attached to dis 
by the source from which Mark received his information. ‘And 
sttaightway, the second time the cock crew’. But if the is is uncertain, 
the comment shares its fate. 

8. The presence of dis in Mark’s version of our Lord’s prediction may 

VOL. XXII. Bb 
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easily be accounted for on the score of its assonance with pis, for by 
this addition the sentence gains in forcefulness. 

But the prediction in this form suggests the influence of a proverb to 
the effect that the event foretold will be followed by another, as closely 
as the successive crowings of a cock. It is no longer a distinct mark of 
the time of the event, but of the speed with which one denial followed 
another. . 

9. Two allusions are made in classical writers to a second cock, or to 
a cock crowing the second time (Juv. ix 106 and Aristoph. Zec/. 389-392), 
but in both cases the idea is the brief interval between the crowing of 
a cock and the response of his rival to the challenge, or between two 
consecutive crowings of the same bird. The references do not touch 
the question of a second burst of vocal energy after a considerable 
interval. 

10. Travellers in the East have reported three outbursts of cock- 
crowing during the night—at 11.30 p.m., 1.30 a.m., and 3 a.m. 

The first of these is put aside as being too early for the denial, and it 
is acknowledged that cock-crowing is heard all through the night ; and 
Thompson remarks that ‘ it seems to be an objection to the sign given 
to Peter, that a thousand cocks in Jerusalem might crow at any hour’ 
(Zand and The Book). The uncertainty thus arising is sought to be 
countered by supposing that it was a cock in the High Priest’s palace, 
or a bird belonging to a Roman soldier in the Antonia, that gave the token. 

I submit, therefore, that the interpretation of the cock-crowing as the 
Gallicinium not only completely harmonizes with the accounts given in 
Matthew, Luke, and John, but also 

t. Gives a clear and decisive mark of time, which is absent from the 
crowing of the living bird ; and was a token easily to be recognized by 
St Peter when it came. 

2. Obviates the difficulties occasioned by the ¢hree bursts of crowing 
during the night, and by the irregular crowings at other times. 

3. Removes any objection to an actual cock-crowing in Jerusalem, 
arising from the presumed uncleanness of this dung-hill bird. 

4. And agrees with a revised text of St Mafk’s narrative. 


C. H. Mayo. 
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A HEBRAIC CONSTRUCTION IN = APOCALYPSE. 


Dr CHARLES’s monumental commentary on the Apocalypse un- 
doubtedly marks an epoch in the interpretation of that difficult book. | 
Among other services which he has rendered to New Testament 
scholarship, not the least important is his cogent proof that the writer 
of the Apocalypse phrased his language on a Semitic model, and that 
his Greek can only be rightly understood by a Hebrew scholar. This 
fact is richly illustrated in many points of detail; and of these perhaps 
the most illuminating—from the point of view of accurate translation— 
is his discovery’ that the idiomatic Hebrew construction, in which 
a participle is reinforced by a finite verb, is exactly reproduced in the 
Greek of the Apocalypse. Discussion of this point is to be found on 
p. cxlv of the Introduction, and again on p. 15 of the Commentary 
(note on i 5, 6). On p. cxlv he quotes Dr Driver’s Hebrew TZenses*, 
§ 117 (by error reference is given to § 163)—‘it is a common custom 
with Hebrew writers, after employing a participle or infinitive, to change 
the construction, and, if they wish to subjoin other verbs which logically 
should be in the partcp. or infin. as well, to pass to the use of the finite 
verb. Thus Gen. xxvii 33 82%) N¥ 780 6 Onpevoas Onpay xai civevéyxas 
(lit. 6 @npedoas Onpay xai eiojveyxe).’ After explaining the construction, 
Dr Driver gives classified instances ; and these I here set forth in full, 
together with a literal translation which is intended to make the usage 
clear to N. T. scholars who are unacquainted with Hebrew. 

(1) ‘Wherever the participle . . . asserts something indefinite or 
undetermined—wherever, therefore, it may be resolved into whoever, 
whenever, if ever, &c. (ds dv, not ds, éreddv not éredy, &c.)—we find 
the perfect with } consecutive employed’. 

Exod. xxi 12 MQ) WX ABD ‘The smiter of a man (= Whosoever 
smites a man), and he dies’. 


Exod. xxi 16 1193 WN 333 ‘One stealing a man (= Whosoever steals 
a man), and sells him’. 


1 I say ‘discovery’ in view of Dr Charles's statement (p. 15) that in none of the 
cases in point has the construction been recognized as Hebraic by any commentator. 
In the present discussion I mention that I have noted the same construction in two 
passages in the Fourth Gospel, viz. i 32, v 44. Observation of the identity between 
the Greek and the Hebrew construction does not imply exceptional insight, but 
should leap at once to the eye of any N.T. student who is a Hebrew scholar. 
If, as seems to be the case, it has hitherto failed to be recorded, this is one point 
among many others serving to emphasize a fact which is too commonly overlooked, 
viz, the impossibility of doing justice to the N. T. without a first-hand linguistic 
knowledge of Semitic. It will be noticed that, in some of the passages in question, 


A.V. has instinctively vendeved correctly, while R. V. has erroneously altered 
the rendering. 


Bb2 
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Num, xix 13 SOOM wr +++ Mp2 yaannb3 ‘ Every one touching a dead 
person ... and does not purify himself’, LXX, following the Heb. 
construction, was 6 darropevos rod TeOvydros . . . Kal pH adayviry. 

Jer. xxi 9 pyyan-by ben S310 ‘The one going forth, and falls unto 
the Chaldaeans’. 

Jer. xxii 14 35 b YIP}... WIRT ‘The one saying (= Who says) 

. and cuts himself out windows’. 

Exod. xxxiv 7 M23) 8 mpy ’n pip Ned OYBDND TDM Wd ‘Keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, &c., and by no means counts 
guiltless ’ (sc, the guilty). So LXX xai dxavoovvyy dvarnpav Kai 2reos «is 
x'Auddas, dpaipGv dvopias xrd. Kai od KaBapiel Tov Evoxov. 

Isa. v. 23 BD TVD) OP IY NPT) IN’ 3py yw 'pryyo ‘Justifying 
the wicked for a bribe, and the righteousness of the righteous they take 
away from him’ (= ‘ Who justify .. . and take away’). 

Isa. xliv 25, 26 DAYT) “NN Dn 2p Sdiny Dp! OMT nink Bp 
pvdyp YINdD nyyi 2y 734 OPK : S30 ‘Frustrating the tokens of 
boasters, and diviners He makes mad; turning wise men backward, 
and their knowledge He makes: foolish ; confirming the word of His 
servant, and the counsel of His messengers He accomplishes’ (=‘ Who 
frustrates ... and makes, &c.’). 

Ezek. xxii 3 nvdaby nnyy)...03 n2av Vy ‘A city shedding blood 

. and makes idols’ (= ‘that sheds .. . and makes > 

“Ezek. xxxiii go 0) THEN WTA... 72 ONDW Wey 32 ‘The 
children of thy people—those speaking together of thee . . and each 
speaks with another, &c.’ (= ‘who speak together, &c.’). 

Hab. ii 12 nba AMP 7213) DIS Vy 133 ‘Building a city — 
bloodshed, and he founds a town through iniquity’ (=‘ Who builds . 
and founds’). 

Ps. xviii 34 ‘27M! “MOD Sy; nidueD dy MWD ‘Making my feet like 
the harts’, and on my heights He sets me’ (=‘Who makes... 
and sets’). 

Ps, xviii 35 “HY San nvp Ann mrandrad be - 1291 ‘Teaching my 
hands for the battle, and my arms bend a bow of bronze’ (= ‘Who 
teaches .. . so that my arms bend, &c.’). 

(2) ‘Where, on the contrary, the participle . . . asserts an actual 
concrete event, we find the following verbs connected with it by the 
imperfect and ‘\.’ 

Gen. xxxv 3 “Tey ‘NY ‘Ny of2 ‘ne AIT bub *To the God—the 
one answering me in the day ‘of my distress, and was with me’ (=‘ who 
answered ... and was with me’). 

Gen. xlix 7b ‘ine §335 day DID ‘2py 930 ‘The one biting the 
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heels of a horse, and his rider fell backward’ (= ‘ That bit... so that 
his rider fell’). LXX Sdxvwv wrépvay imrov, cai weoeirar 6 tmmeis cis 
Ta OTLOW. 

Num. xxii rz ’3) D3" OY1¥HH N¥*n DYN ‘The people—the one coming 
forth from Egypt, and has covered the face of the land’ (=‘ that came 
forth .. . and has covered’). 

Isa. xiv 17 DID My WIS dan Oo’ «Making (= Who made) the 
world like a wilderness, and overthrew its cities’, LXX 6 6eis ri 
oixovpévyny SAnv Epynpov, Kai Tas ToAES abtod Kabeirev. 

Isa. xxx 2 uw ND obs ony nb psphn ‘Those walking (= That” 
walk) to go down into Egypt, and have not asked at My mouth’. 
LXX oi ropevopevor xaraBivat cis Atyurrov, éue dé odk érepwrycay. 

Isa. xliii 7 YONI “HIS ‘va NIPIIN~DD ‘Every one called by My 
name, and for My glory I have created him’ (=‘ who is called. . : and 
whom I have created’). 

Jer. xxiii 31 f DBD... PY mindr war... . OND wONI OPV Ornpda 
‘Those taking their tongues . . . and have said, He saith ; . . . prophesiers 
of dreams of falsehood... and have recounted them’ (=‘ Who have 
taken, &c.’). 

Amos v 7 ‘an rN? MPIY DEYD maydp D5 ‘Those turning 
(= who have turned) justice to wormwood, and have cast down 
righteousness to the earth’. LXX 6 rowdy eis tos xpipa, ai dixavoovvyv 
eis ynv €Onxev. 

Amos v 12 3977 "Yea DIN) 785 np> pray ‘Id ‘ Afflicting the just, 
taking a bribe, and the poor in the gate they have turned aside’ 
(= ‘ That have afflicted, &c.’). 

Amos ix 6 DY "2? IPT AIDS PW-y ime wioyo oYP2 Ayia 
2) D3BY) ‘He building in heaven His upper chamber, and His vault 
upon earth He has founded it ; He calling to the waters of the sea, and 
has poured them, &c.’ (= ‘ Who has built, &c.’). 

Prov. ii 17 7920 mone MANS} WPYVI FADE naw ‘She forsaking 
the companion of her youth, and the covenant of her god she has 
forgotten’. 

1 with the imperfect. 

2 Sam. v 8. Text corrupt. 

Dan. xii r2 ’) Y') ABN We * Happy the waiting one (= he who 
waits) and attains, &c.’ 

Besides these cases, Dr Driver cites, in a small print ‘Observation’, 
a number of miscellaneous cases, viz. Amos vi 1b, 3, v 8,9, vi 6, 
viii 14, ix 5, 6, Isa. xxix 15, 21, lvii 3, Jer. xlviii 19. 
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In cases in which LXX copies the Heb. construction, the rendering 
has been given above. Normally the Greek either resolves the participle 
into the finite verb (e.g. Exod. xxi 12 "Edy, 8% ward) ris twa kal 
dro@dvy), or the following finite verb into a participle (e.g. Isa. v 23 
ot Sixasotvres . . . wal . . . aipovres). It is not likely, therefore, that 
occurrences of the construction in the Apocalypse are due to LXX 
influence. 

Such occurrences, collected by Dr Charles, are as follows :— 

Apoc. 15 1@ dyarGvr. jpas... Kal éroinoe jpas, ‘Unto Him that 
loveth us .. . and hath made us’. A.V. renders the sequence correctly. 
R. V. ‘ Unto him that loveth us . . .; and He made us ’"—incorrect. 

Apoc. ii 2 rots A€yovras éavrois dmoardAovs, cai ox eioi. A.V. 
correctly ‘and are not’. R.V. ‘and they are not’, with redundant 
‘they’. 

Apoc. ii 9 rév Aeyovrwv “lovdaious elvac éavrovs, kai oix ciciv. 

Apoc. ii 20 @ A€yovra éavri mpopirw, Kai diddoxe, ‘That saith... 
and teacheth’. R.V. ‘and she teacheth’, after semi-colon—incorrect. 

Apoc. li 23 éyw eiys 6 épewvav . . . xai Sd0w ‘I am He that searcheth 
.-. and will give’ (or—if xai 360 represents the translation of a perfect 
with 1 consecutive in a frequentative sense—‘ and giveth’). 

Apoc. iii 9 = ii 9. ; 

Rev. vii 14 of é€epydpevor .. . xai éxAvvay, ‘that came out... and 
have washed’ (so A.V.). R.V. ‘and they washed ’—incorrect. 

Rev. xiv 2, 3 as xiBapwdav xBapovrwv . . . kai adovow, ‘ As of harpers 
harping ...and singing’. A.V. ‘and they sung’. R.V. ‘and they 
sing ’"—wrong. 

Rev. xv 2, 3 éoraras.. . éxovras. . . kai ddovar, ‘standing . . . having 
harps .. . and singing’. A. V., R. V. ‘ And they sing’ (after full stop)— 
wrong. 

To these Dr Charles might have added Apoc. xiii 11, dAAo @npiov 
dvaBaivov . . . kai elye, ‘another beast coming up . . . and having’, &c. 

I happen lately to have been working at the language of the Fourth 
Gospel, and have independently, and before seeing Dr Charles’s work, 
noted the same construction in two passages, viz. i 32 Teféapa: rd 
Ilveipa xaraBaivov ... xai éyewev éx’ airov ‘I saw the Spirit descending 
...@nd abiding upon Him’ (not, as in R. V., after semi-colon, ‘and it 
abode upon Him’); v 44 AapBavovres . . . kai od Lyreire ‘receiving... 
and not seeking? 


There are, however, two other passages in the Apocalypse which 
Dr Charles seeks to bring under the same construction, viz. i 18 
kat 5 Lav, Kai éyevounv vexpés, and xx 4, where, rejecting oirwes before ob 
mpooextvnoay as an editorial gloss, he would make the sequence to be 
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Tas Wuxas Tov weredexuopévov . . . Kai ov mporeKivncay Td Onpiov. It is in 
order to show how contrary this explanation is, in each case, to the 
genius of Hebrew thought that I have given a full survey of the O. T. 
illustrations of the construction. 

It will be noticed that, in all the instances cited by Dr Driver (with 
possibly one exception) the finite verb expresses the proper sequence of 
the action denoted by the participle, This may be actually a sequence in 
time, so that the 1 connecting the finite verb with its antecedent 
expresses the sense ‘and then’, or, as introducing the direct result, 
‘and so’; or, a sequence in description in which, though the fact 
described may properly speaking be coeval with its antecedent, it follows 
naturally in the gradual unfolding of the picture (this is especially 
frequent in description of types of character). We do of find cases in 
which the sequence describes an event actually prior in time to its 
antecedent. For these quite a different construction would be employed. 
Such, however, are the two cases which Dr Charles would bring under 
the same head as the passages already noticed. 

His principal discussion of i 18 occurs in the note on i 5 (p. 15) 
already referred to, where he marshals the legitimate illustrations of the 
Hebrew construction under discussion. His words are, ‘In i 18 
the failure to recognize this idiom has led most scholars to mispunctuate 
the text, and the rest, like Wellhausen and Haussleiter, to excise 6 Zr. 
The éyo cis... 6 Gav is to be taken closely with xai éyevopyy vexpds 
(cf. Amos vi 3 for this Hebrew construction)=“I am .. . He that liveth 
and was dead.” Hence the first two lines = 

Hamas siete “aN 
no 1) aa) 1? 


Thus, with inclusion of the preceding M1 ¢ofov" the words, on 
Dr Charles’s theory, form a couplet, which is rendered in vol. ii p. 388, 


‘Fear not; I am the first and the last: 
And he that liveth, and was dead.’ 


It may be maintained with the greatest emphasis that, supposing the 
existence of a Hebrew sentence MD ‘TN) ‘NT... 28, in which ND TM 
was intended to stand in close relation to its antecedent, Dr Charles's 
rendering would be quite out of the question. The only possible sense 
which we could attach to such a sentence would be, ‘I am he that lived 
and (subsequently) became dead.’ The imperfect with 1 consecutive 
8) necessarily describes our event /aking its start out of the circumstances 
previously described. This is so elementary a fact of Hebrew syntax 


a 1) is obviously a mispunctuation for ‘M}, since Dr Charles’s theory of 


connexion with what follows precludes a pausal form. 
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that it requires no argument to prove it. The construction with 
) consecutive can never describe an event anterior in time to its antecedent. 
It will suffice to recall the fact that when, in a description of past history 
written with a succession of imperfects with 1 consecutive, the writer 
wishes to introduce such an anterior event (a pluperfect), he invariably 
breaks the consecutive construction by introducing the subject Jdefween 
the } and the verb, the verb thus lapsing into the perfect (cf. Dr Driver’s 
long discussion in Zenses, § 96 Obds.). Had the writer wished to convey 
the sense desiderated by Dr Charles in the Hebrew construction under 
discussion, ch. ii 8 suggests the way in which he would have phrased it. 
He would surely have written IN) MDT... "8, éyd ci . . . 6 dro- 
Oavinv xai é{noa, ‘I am He that died and then lived.’ Thus we seem 
bound to acquiesce in the punctuation and rendering of R. V., ‘ Fear 
not ; I am the first and the last, and the living one; and I was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore.’ 

On the same grounds, xx 4, which, by Dr Charles’s omission of 
oirwes, would run ras Wuxas rev reredcKiopévww . . . Kal od tpoceKivncav 
7d Onpiov, could only, if considered as a Hebrew sentence, be naturally 
interpreted, ‘the souls of those that had been beheaded, avd so had not 
worshipped the beast’; for in xai ob mpooextvyray = YHA sr, though 
the use of } consecutive is precluded by the insertion of the negative, the 
natural sequence remains unaffected. In order to express the sense 
intended, viz. that they had not worshipped the beast prior to their 
beheading, and that their refusal to do so led to their execution, 
it would be necessary in Hebrew to employ a circumstantial clause, thus 
breaking the sequence—*NAYA Nd md) ‘and ¢hey had not worshipped’ 
(= ‘they not having worshipped, &c.’), or to make the clause relatival 
nnAvi ND We). It is this latter alternative which is adopted by the 
writer: «ai olrwes ob pooexivycavy. Thus the use of oirwes, so far from 
being ‘an addition by John’s literary executor in order to make the 
sentence better Greek’, is indispensable upon the assumption that 
the writer was framing his language on a Hebrew model.’ 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


C. F. Burney. 


1 In discussion of Dr Driver’s instances of the Hebrew construction, I have 
mentioned one possible exception to the rule that the finite verb following the 


participle expresses its proper sequence. This is Isa. xxx 2 DD nv o2dan 
DRY xd 5) ‘ That walk (or, are going) to go down to Egypt, and have not asked 


at My mouth’. Here the ‘asking’, had it occurred, would naturally precede the 
embassy. It will be noticed, however, that the sentence is intentionally phrased 


as a circumstantial clause by inversion of the natural order of sequence, 
a >) vox xd, oxw xd ‘5) ‘and at My mouth they have not asked’ = ‘ without 
having asked, &c.’ 
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THE ‘SONG OF LIGHT’. 


THE ‘Song of Light’ is a Syriac hymn used by all East Syrian 
Christians on Sunday mornings, and also by the Maronites. The 
special point of interest about it is its authorship, whether it is by 
St Ephraim or by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The first strophe of this hymn runs as follows * :— 

Light that hath shone forth to the righteous : and gladness to them 
that are true of heart.? 

-». Jesus our Lord the Messiah : hath shone forth for us from the 


bosom of his Father : he hath come and taken us out of darkness : and 
hath enlightened us with his glorious light. 


re. The day hath shone forth on the sons of men : and the power of 


darkness hath fled : a light hath shone forth to us from his light : and 
hath enlightened our darkened eyes. 


x.. His glory he hath caused to shine forth in the world : and hath 


enlightened the lowest abysses : death is extinguished and darkness 
hath fled : and the doors of Sheol are broken. 


a. And he hath enlightened all creatures : who of old were darkened : 


and the dead who lay in the dust arose : and gave glory that salvation 
had come to them. 


=. He effected salvation and gave us life : and was exalted to his 
Father on high : and again he cometh in his great glory.: and en- 
lighteneth the eyes of all who have waited for him. 

There is a second strophe, each stanza beginning with the letters of 
M shi kha (i.e. ‘ Christ’), just as each stanza of the first strophe began 
with J’ sh 6‘ (i.e. ‘Jesus’, but in an abnormal spelling). The Syriac is 
unmetrical. 

It will be seen that the hymn is as innocuous of any particular heresy 
as C. Wesley’s ‘Christ, whose glory fills the skies’, and therefore can 
hardly be fixed in authorship or date on that head. The second strophe 
is of similar characte. The only Biblical allusion is that to the ‘doors 
of Sheol’, where the hymn has Maiz3 cass.Gdr in substantial agree- 
ment with the Peshitta and the Curetonian, both of which have maa 
Naz in Matt. xvi 182 Ephraim, on the other hand, has more than 


1 I give with a few changes Bp M°Lean’s translation in Rituale Armenorum 382. 

2 Psalm xevii (xevi) 11, as in the Peshitta. The intrusive relative pronoun is 
omitted in B.M. Add. 17219, in CU L 1966, and the Chaldee Breviary. 

8 The Sinai Palimpsest has here lost a leaf. It should be noted that the two 


oldest MSS of the Peshitta (Gwilliam’s 15 and 18) also have eam a." 
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once Saazx casldase ‘the gate-bars of Sheol’, a phrase which may 
be conjectured to have stood in the Diatessaron (Overbeck 352, Lamy 
iv 673, 687). Had the ‘Song of Light’ been written by St Ephraim we 
should therefore have expected ‘ gate-bars’ rather than ‘doors’. 

The conclusions to be gathered from the external form are less clear. 
The hymn is unmetrical, as unmetrical as the Psalms of David, which 
in the case of a Syriac hymn usually is a sign that it is a translation 
from the Greek. On the other hand it is called an acrostic, which 
makes a translation unlikely. This is the reason, and it is the only 
reason, advanced by Bickell (Conspectus p. 94) and by Sachau ( Zheod. 
Mops. p. iv) against Theodore’s authorship." But was the hymn 
originally acrostic? As sung to-day by the East Syrians the ten stanzas 
begin with rfgsaz50 S.azrds, but ‘Jesus’ is never spelt we’ in 
any language. Moreover, as printed in the Roman ed. of Ephraim 
(ii 330) from a Maronite source (which I have failed to find in print) it 
is not acrostic at all, the stanzas being otherwise divided and several 
words different, while the whole hymn (after the Psalm-verse) begins 
with Maran Jeshu‘, not Jeshu’ Maran.’ The obvious deduction is that 
the East Syrian acrostic form is a later rearrangement, and the argument 
‘ that the ‘Song of Light’ must be a Syriac original because it is an 
acrostic falls to the ground. 

Turning now to the question of authorship, the present-day East 
Syrians and the Maronites (according to J. S. Assemani) ascribe the 


‘Song of Light’ to St Ephraim. This is supported by the following 
Psalters :-— 


B.M. Add. 7156 saec. xvii* 
B. Nat. 24 ,, xvii 
Camb. U.L.-1966 ,, xix 
” 2036 ,, xviii 
9 —- 20379‘ XiX. 
On the other hand it is ascribed to Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
B.M. Add. 14675 saec. xiii 
99 14677. ,, Xili 
- 17219 ,, Xiil. 
These tables alone would create a strong presumption that the 
‘Song’ is really by Theodore, which is not at all removed by the fact 
1 Dr Swete DCB iv 943 accepts their authority. 
2 Through the kindness of my friend Dom R. Bede Camm I have heard from the 
Maronite Patriarchate at Alexandria that the Maronites do use the Song of Light 
‘dans leur office du matin’ ; that it begins sass = , i.e. as printed in the 


Roman ed. of Ephraim ; and further that they do not recognize it as an acrostic. 
* This MS describes another hymn of Theodore’s (viz. his adaptation of the 
Gloria in excelsis) as being by ‘ Saint So-and-so, the Interpreter’. 
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that it has been printed*as Ephraim’s in the Roman edition (Off. Syr.- 
Lat. ii 320). There it has been simply taken out of some Maronite 
Office-Book, for it is not in Cod. Vat. Syr. cxi (A.D. 522), from which 
the three preceding hymns in five-syllable metre were taken.’ But this 
is not all. J. S. Assemani (2. O. i p. 60) tells us that the Jacobites 
also regarded Theodore as the author of the ‘Song of Light’, and for 
that reason reproached the Maronites for singing it instead of ‘The 
Heavens are telling’. The Jacobites said: ‘Theodore, Nestorius’s 
sister’s son,? whose Hymn to-day the Maronites sing in their services, 
beginning “ Light that hath shone forth”, and they have abolished the 
proper Hymn, which is “ The Heavens are telling”.’ And similarly 
a marginal note in B.M. Add. 14675 has been added opposite the 
hymn: ‘Beware of what comes from Nestorians, lest we make some 
one err thereby in word’ (Wright C B 47 i130). It is surely clear from 
all this that the ascription of the Song of Light to ‘Mar Ephraim the 
Doctor’ is nothing more than a late mediaeval attempt to clear a popular 
and inoffensive hymn from heretical ancestry. So far as I can see, 
there is no evidence that any one in East or West ascribed the hymn 
to ‘Ephraim before the fifteenth century. 

What part Theodore of Mopsuestia had in it is naturally more 
doubtful. It may have been ascribed to him by the Nestorians merely 
because it was not metrical. But he may have composed a hymn of 
two strophes which was translated into Syriac, a later revision of which 
was made into an imperfect acrostic in the East, while in the West it 
retained its non-acrostic form. At least those who deny it to be 
Theodore’s and a translation or adaptation from a Greek original should 
take account of the fact that the recension known to and used by the 
Maronites is not an acrostic at all. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


1 The three hymns are printed as one ‘Sermo Exegeticus’, vol. ii pp. 327-329. 
In my list of the sources of the Roman ed. of Ephraim (St Ephraim’s Quotations 
pp. 6, 7) a separate entry should have been given for the Song of Light on p. 6, 
v 330A, and on p. 7 there should be the reference ‘B, O. vol. i p. 60 (Maronite 
Breviary)’. 

2 There is, of course, no historical foundation for this ! 
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ON CELT/S ‘A CHISEL’: A FURTHER NOTE. 


In the JoURNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StupIEs for July 1916 (vol. xvii 
pp. 389-397) I examined at length the then available evidence for the 
Latin Vulgate text of Job xix 24, and shewed that both in the Bible 
text and in the Liturgical Service called Dirige all the evidence down 
to the end of the twelfth century supports we/ certe, the earliest witness 
to wel celte (the reading of the Clementine printed Vulgate) being 
Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Charo, who died in 1263. 

There was, however, one gap in my attestation, to fill up which is the 
main object of this Note. St Jerome himself quoted Job xix 23 ff 
from his own new rendering of the Hebrew in his work against John of 
Jerusalem (Migne P. Z. xxiii 381 C). Here Vallarsi prints we/ ce/te, and 
his note seems to say that neither of his MSS has anything else. The 
only MS I had access to in 1916 (CUZ Dd vii 2, fifteenth century) read 
uel celte also. 

I have now been able to fill up this omission. MSS of this little-read 
tract of Jerome are not common, though the work exists in two forms, 
viz. the full text found in printed editions, beginning Si iuxta, and an 
_ epitome beginning De reliquiis quae ad fidem pertinent (see Migne, 
col. 367, 1. 11). Codex 445 (formerly 416) in the Cambrai Library, of 
the twelfth century, contains the full text (C), and codex 281 in the 
Tours Library (7), of the tenth century, contains the Epitome. Both 
C and 7 read wel certe, though in other respects they differ considerably, 
as will be seen below. There can be therefore no doubt that we/ certe 
is the true reading in this passage of the aduersus Joh. Hierosolymitanum 
and that the presence of we/ ce/te in the printed text and in the fifteenth- 
century Cambridge MS is only due to the tendencies of late mediaeval 
copyists. 

Job xix 23-25" according to the Clementine Vulgate, with the variants of Cod. 
Amiatinus (Am), together with the quotation of Jerome adu. Joh. Hierosolymitanum 


from the Cambrai MS 445, fol. 158 v, col 2 (C), the Tours MS 281, fol. 108 v (7), and 
the printed text (Migne). 
23 Quis mihi tribuat ut scribantur sermones mei? Quis mihi det ut exarentur in 


libro 24 stylo ferreo et plumbi lamina uel celte sculpantur in silice? 25 Scio enim 
quod Redemptor meus uiuit . . . 


23 michi C tribuat] det inquit C Migne, tribuit 7 (sic) quis mihi det ut 
exarentur] om, T 24 stiloC T et}uelC° lamina] lammina Am, lamina T 
celte} certe dm C T 25 meus] om, T* uiuit] uiuat 4m T. 

Since my former article was published Mr E. J. Thomas, in a note 
upon ¢e/tis (Proc. of Camb. Phil. Soc., January 24, 1918), has pointed 
out that Albertus Magnus read we/ celte, for he says ‘Celte nomen in- 
declinabile est et est instrumentum cementarii quo durissimi sculpantur 
lapides’.* Albertus died at Cologne in 1280, so that he is as early 
a witness for ue/ ce/te in Job as Cardinal Hugo. Mr Thomas also 

1 Albertus Magnus Commi. in Iob (ed. M. Weiss, 1904) p. 234. 
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pointed out that the word was in use in Cologne in Albert’s day, but in 
the sense of chip or bit of stone, for a noble proprietor from the 
Drachenfels in giving the authorities of Cologne Cathedral certain 
powers over his quarries specifies ce/tes seu fracmina lapidum (a.D. 1267). 
Mr Thomas further compares this with the Welsh maen ce//t, ‘a flint 
stone’, but the familiar Office for the Dead, in which ce/#e had definitely 
ensconced itself by the end of the thirteenth century, seems to me 
a more likely source for the supposed meaning. I cannot think that 
any evidence from the thirteenth century can invalidate the unanimous 
testimony of all the earlier witnesses to we/ cerfe in Job xix 24, especially 
now that it is found that the earlier MSS of the tract against John of 
Jerusalem read wue/ certe also. 

As a bibliographical curiosity it may be mentioned that the famous 
42-line Bible, printed at Mainz before 1455 and commonly believed to 
be the first printed book, reads we/ certe. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


PSALM xxxII 3. 
veyy 293 AYAND "2 
DPD ‘NN 
‘When I kept silence, my bones wasted away 
Through my groaning all the day long.’ (R.V.) 

FILLED with the pleasure and profit of reading this Psalm as a whole, 
one is apt to overlook a serious difficulty in this verse, as received, 
arising from the inconsistency between one part and the other ; for, 
how is it possible to keep silence and yet be continually groaning? All 
versions substantially agree in their respective renderings ; even the 
venerable Septuagint attests the inconsistency as existent in the Hebrew 
when this translation was made. But what solution can be discovered 
now? Our only hope seems derivable from careful examination and 
emendation of the Masoretic Text itself. For want of anything better 
the following course is suggested. 

Let the first part of the verse remain as it has been received, but 
recast the remainder by substituting resemblants, thus :— 

DYN 39D RRL °2 
What are the results of such a change? Briefly these :— 


First, inconsistency in meaning between one part of the verse and 
the remainder completely disappears. 


1 Lacomblet Urkundenbuch f.d. Gesch. des Niederrheins ii 331. On p. 382 the 
Drachenfels Baron’s successor in 1319 gives a similar privilege and speaks of celtes 
seu alia fracmenta, 
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Second, there emerges a simple and beautiful parallelism, in which 
both lines, each now composed of four words, begin with the same term 
‘2, followed by closely resemblant verb-forms. Moreover, the second 
line exhibits an advance, or intensification of idea, beyond what is stated 
in the first ; for this tells of evil effects merely on the bones, while the 
other tells that life itself became seriously affected. 

The following may now be accepted as a fair rendering of the 
amended text :— 

When I kept silence, my bones were wasting away ; 
When I groaned, life [itself] was ebbing away.’ 

A third advantage of some such change comes into view when 
advance is made to the next verse: there, the Note-line—or two such 
lines, as given in some MSS and printed editions—attests the difficulty 
felt by the old-time scribe in finding mention made only of ‘day’ in 
verse 3, but ‘day and night’ in verse 4: the difficulty, however, 
disappears with the disappearance of ‘day’ from the former verse, 
where, as we now see, the difficulty really lay, and still lies for many. 


JAMES KENNEDY. 


THE MEANING OF nxp AND 5p IN HEBREW. 


THE word MXP is conventionally rendered Aelican (B.D. B. 866 B: 
‘a bird, usu. felican; ... but sea-fowl improb. in y, Isa’). In 
Lev. xi 18 (= Deut. xiv 17) the nxp is mentioned among unclean birds,? 
in Isa. xxxiv 11, Zeph. ii 14 as inhabiting ruins, and in Ps. cii 7 as 
an example of loneliness. But none of these characteristics belongs to the 
pelican, which feeds on live fish and cannot therefore be called unclean, 
and inhabits marshes, building its nest in high trees. It has, however, 
occurred to me that nxp means jackdaw and that it is a participial 
formation from an onomatopoeic root no longer extant in Hebrew, 
[1p cawed], which may be assumed from Arabic, where it survives only 


i 
in a reduplicated form, \s\3 cawed.* This is further supported by the 


1 On the construction of the last two words in Hebrew cf. Ps. xxxi 11. 

2 The derivation of the word from &'P as ‘ throwing up food from its crop for its 
young’ is purely fanciful; while the legend that it feeds them on its own blood 
is based on the misunderstanding of a peculiarity proper only to the flamingo, of 
which the earliest known mention does not occur until Ephr. ii 346 E-347 A. 

* See Salmoné Arab. Dict, 736b; Freytag (Lex. Arab.-Lat. ii 387 b) cites 


only the noun 2G, cawing. As the Arab. 35} agitated is formed by reduplication 
from |; impelled, and corresponds to the Hebr. yi, so the Arab. Us, of which 
the simple form does not occur, would correspond to a root &1p in Hebrew. 
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Syriac and Arabic versions ; for the former renders nxp by has, which 
is clearly identical with the Arab. 5\5 rook, crow, jackdaw,' and the 
latter by 523, a variant form of ,3\5.2 Further, the jackdaw is abundant 
in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, which is not the case with the 
pelican ; and it feeds not only on worms and insects, but also on all 
kinds of refuse, including carrion, for which reason it might have been 
included among the unclean birds, while ruins are its favourite nesting- 
places.* 

The second word ‘8? is. rendered by the R. V. porcupine, a 
meaning supposed to be derived from “pp gathered together, rolled up 
(B.D. B., 8912). But this is inadmissible in view of Zeph. ii 14: 
the jackdaws and porcupines shall lodge in the chapiters thereof: their 
voice shall sing in the windows, the latter part of which makes it 
impossible to suppose that broken columns lying on the ground are 
meant. Some bird seems, therefore, to be required, and this can be 
found in the Syriac, where the names of two creatures are derived from 
the root ,a© Ethp"., dristled, wrinkled; was bunched up : (i) ),20. 
hedgehog, the animal which rolls itself up; (ii) ».®a ight-ow/, the 
bird which looks bunched up.‘ It is, therefore, not improbable that 
the one word “5p corresponded to both J,9a© and «2a and that the 
earliest translators, overlooking the twofold meaning, translated it 
porcupine when it should have been rendered xight-ow/,’ which it seems 
always to have signified in Biblical Hebrew.* 

In Isa. xxxiv 11, also, the symmetry of the verse requires ‘ jackdaw : , 
night-owl : : owl : raven’; instead of ‘ pelican : porcupine :: owl : raven’ ; 
and this is obtained by reading: But the jackdaw and the night-owl 
shall possess it ; and the owl and the raven shall dwell therein. 


1 The Syriac lexicographer, Elias Bar Sinaeus, indeed identifies the Syr. Las 
with the Arab, Gai (Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. ii 3708 b-3709 a), a variant of 
eas. magpie (Dozy Suppl. ii 153. and ii 382b), a bird of the same family as the 
jackdaw. 

2 Dozy Suppl. ii 420. 

3 For the habits of the jackdaw, at least in England, see A. G. Butler British 
Birds ii pp. 153-155. 

4 Brockelmann Lex. Syr. 331 a,b. Compare with this the Arabic root 385 
was thick-necked, a peculiarity which is characteristic of the ow] as distinct from all 
other birds (Salmoné Arab, Dict. 800 a). 

5 In Isa. xxxiv 11 the Pesh. has J.2a0, which I take to be a similar error, on 
the part of the translator for 42a. 

6 The introduction of the owl as a symbol of ruin and desolation should be 
compared with the Arabic periphrasis coyhl pe bird of death for owl, 


+ G. R. Driver. 
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REVIEWS 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St John, 
with introduction, notes, and indices, also the Greek text and 
English translation. By R. H. Cuartes, D.Litt., D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, Fellow of the British Academy. (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1920: 
in 2 vols, vol. i pp. cxcii+ 373, vol. ii pp. 457+indices pp. 459- 
497: price 40s.) 

THE mere statement just given of the number of pages contained in 
these volumes suffices to shew that here the Apocalypse has met with 
more detailed treatment than in any English work (or, so far as I know, 
any continental one) published in our time. And, indeed, as Dr Charles 
tells us, we have here the result of a study extending over twenty-five 
years. It is hardly necessary to remind readers of this JouRNAL of all 
the mass of work connected with Apocalyptic literature which Dr Charles 
has put out. We owe to him the most usable editions we have of most 
of the great Jewish Apocalypses, not to mention other pseudepigrapha ; 
and now we have his presentation of the great Christian Apocalypse. 

How does he arrange his work? A brief conspectus of the contents 
will be in place here. 

In a Short Account of the Seer and his Work, to which we shall 
return, Dr Charles defines his attitude on the principal points, and then 
gives an analysis of the plan of the Apocalypse. We then have two 
sections on the Authorship of the Johannine Writings, in which the 
evidence, internal and external, is examined. The existence and 
character of an L£ditor of the Apocalypse are then postulated and 
described. The Depravation of the Text is set forth, and next, the 
Greek and Hebrew Sources employed by the writer, and his obligations 
to the Books of the O.T., Pseudepigrapha, and N.T. expounded. 
The next sections deal with the Unity, Date, Circulation, and Reception, 
followed by a description of the Odject of the Seer and some of his 
Doctrines. A detailed Grammar of the Apocalypse occupies pp. cxvii- 
clix, an estimate of the values of the various authorities for the text fills 
twenty pages: lastly we have a statement of the Methods of Interpreta- 
tion, and a Bibliography. The Commentary proper extends to p. 226 
of the second volume: on pp. 227-385 is the Greek text with apparatus 
criticus : on pp. 386-446 an English translation, with copious footnotes 
calling attention to the innovations. Some Additional Notes intervene 
between this and the irfflexes. 
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It will be convenient to state at the outset some of the positions 
adopted by Dr Charles. The Apocalypse is the work of John the Seer, 
a Palestinian Jew, who late in life emigrated to Asia Minor. The 
Gospel and Epistles are the work of another, who was probably John 
the Elder. John the Apostle was martyred by the Jews before a. D. 70. 
(Thus three Johns, not two, as has been commonly the fashion, are 
postulated.) That the Elder-and the Seer ‘belonged to the same 
religious circle, or that the author of the Gospel was a pupil of the 
Seer, is not improbable’. 

The Date of the Apocalypse is about A.D. 95. In it the Seer used 
not only his own visions of various dates, but also Jewish and Christian 
sources of Neronic and Vespasianic dates. These various sources are 
dealt with at p. Ixxxix. The author had written his Epistles to the 
Seven Churches under Vespasian: and in iv 1-8 he re-edits a vision of 
his own. Traditional material is used in vii 1-8: in xi r-13 two sources 
written before a.D. 70 are employed: xii is a combination of two 
sources (written in Greek) re-edited: with xvii-xviii the case is the 
same. 

The text as we have it has suffered from interpolation and in other 
ways. The interpolations amount to upwards of 22 verses, a complete 
list of which is given at p. lvii. The most considerable in bulk are 
i8(I am Alpha and Omega, &c.), viii 7-12 (the first four Trumpets), 
xiv 3-4 (These are they that were redeemed, &c.), xiv 15-17 (the 
harvest of the earth). Others are brief but important, e. g. iv 5 (which 
are the seven spirits of God), vi 8 (and Hell followed after him), xv 3 
(the song of Moses), xvi 13 (evil spirits ke frogs), &c., &c. For the 
moment I exclude xx 4-xxii from consideration. 

There are also dislocations in i-xx 3, of which one seems deliberate, 
viz. viii 2 (connected with the interpolated four Trumpets: it should 
follow viii 5). The verses xiv 12, 13 (Blessed are the dead) are to 
follow xiii 18 (number of the Beast): xvi 5, 6 (words of the angel over 
the waters) follow xix 4; the angel of the waters is interpolated: xvi 15 
(Behold I come as a thief) follows iii 3 (in the letter to Sardis): 
xviii 14-23 are wholly rearranged. ; 

Further, there are lacunae. Several clauses are gone after xvi ro 
(fifth vial: between ‘his kingdom was darkened’ and ‘they gnawed 
their tongues for pain’). After xix 9a not only is there an interpolation 
or dittograph of the angel forbidding the Seer to worship him, but an 
account of the destruction of the Parthian kings is lost: for (among 
other considerations) in xix 13 the Word has His vesture dipped in 
blood. In xviii 22 the words ‘shall be heard no more in thee’ should 
follow the mention of the pipers and singers as well as that of the flute- 
players and trumpeters, to make the series of parallels complete. In 
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xxi 22 we should read ‘And the Lamb (is the ark of the covenant 
thereof)’. 

For most of these depravations an editor is responsible. ‘John 
died when he had completed i-xx 3 of his work, and the materials for 
its completion, which were for the most part ready in a series of 
independent documents, were put together by a faithful but unintelligent 
disciple in the order which he thought right’ (p. 1). Of this editor’s 
shortcomings Dr Charles has much to say. Of the end of the book 
(xx 4~xxii) he has made a complete chaos. In the earlier portions we 
detect him by his deviations from the style and grammatical habits of 
the Seer. Thus he writes (xxi 5) 6 xaOjpevor éxi rot Opovov: whereas 
John would have written éri rov Opdvov: for where the participle 
xa@jpevoc is in the nominative or accusative, éri, following it, takes the 
accusative: while xa@ypévov would be followed by ézi rot and xaOnpévw 
by éri rg. Again, in i 8 the editor has separated 6 Oede from 6 zavro- 
xparwp by eight words, not understanding that the phrase is a stock 
rendering of ‘God of Hosts’ and therefore indivisible. Worse: in 
xiv 3, 4 he makes the 144,000 into celibates, and shews himself a narrow 
ascetic. In xiv 14-20 he has divided the Messianic judgement into 
two parts (harvest and vintage of the earth) and has assigned the first 
to the Son of Man, and the second and greater part to an angel. This 
‘betrays a depth of stupidity all but incomprehensible’. The prohibi- 
tion to take from or add to the Book (xxii 18, 19) is also his, and 
much strong language characterizes it. 

From the way in which I have recorded some of these matters, the 
reader will suspect that I am not in agreement with Dr Charles’s view. 
That is no more than the truth. In spite of the very great care which 
he has devoted to the study of the grammar of the Apocalypse, I am 
not convinced that he is justified in setting aside this or that clause as not 
written by the hand of John. I do not trust the negative results of the 
examination of style as I must and do trust the positive: especially in 
a case like this, where it is admitted that the style is unique. Unique, 
but quite regular in its abnormalities, Dr Charles contends. There is 
the rub. In xvi 13 John ought to have written rvevpara do Batpaxor: 
the text gives da Barpdxovs: ergo it is not John’s. Thrice John speaks 
of lightnings and voices and thunderings in that order: in viii 5 we 
have thunderings and voices and lightnings: this, therefore, is the 
editor’s work. To me it is not possible to be so certain.! And when 

1 I think Dr Charles may fairly be quoted against himself. In the commentary 
on xii (i 303) we read ‘the evidence is distinctly against the hypothesis that we 
have here a recast of existing Greek sources from another hand or hands’, for there 
is an ‘overwhelming agreement in point of idiom and diction of this chapter with the 


style of our author’, But on p. !xiii ‘ our author most probably found these sources 
already in a Greek form, and the conclusion recorded in i 393 is here withdrawn’. 
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we are dealing with a book of the character of the Apocalypse I feel 
that abruptnesses and apparent interruptions of the sequence are to be 
looked for, and that to transplant the sayings ‘Behold I come as 
a thief’ and ‘ Blessed are the dead’ may be to shew a very wooden— 
even a Prussian—view of what the Seer ought to have written. With 
somewhat similar eyes I view the excision of the first four Trumpets 
(viii 7-12). They ‘are not original, but a subsequent addition, and 
deal only with cosmic phenomena; whereas the sealing in vii 4-8 
prepares the reader to expect not cosmic but demonic Woes. The 
last three Trumpets are the three Woes announced by the Eagle 
(viii 13)’. Is there not a possibility that the first four Trumpets are 
actually indicated in vii 2, in the four Angels to whom it was given to 
hurt the earth and the sea? We should then hawe an arrangement 
corresponding to that of the Seals, in which the first four, the Riders, 
are marked off from the rest. I think something might be made of 
this view, which is not noticed by Dr Charles. It is not contended 
that viii 7-12 differ widely from their context in style: they are said 
to be ‘somewhat different’, but a foot-note points out affinities. 

It is in the concluding section of the book, xx 4-22, that, as has been 
said, the ‘ Editor’ is seen at his worst. Nothing but & drastic process 
of rearrangement and excision can restore consistency to the successive 
visions. The resultant order, apart from minutiae, is this : 


xx 1-3 Satan is chained for 1,000 years. 

XXi Q—xxii 2, 14-15, 17. The Heavenly Jerusalem the seat of Christ 
and the glorified martyrs, and the centre of evangelization of the 
nations for 1,000 years. 

xx 4-6 Vision of the glorified martyrs who reign with Christ. 

xx 7-10 Satan is loosed, the Holy City attacked, the foe defeated. 

xx 11-15 The final judgement. 

xxi 1-5 (rearranged), xxii 3-5 The new heaven and earth. The 
New Jerusalem which is to be everlasting. 

xxi 5-8 Words of God. 

xxii 6-7 (and other verses) Words of Christ to the Seer. 

xxii 8-9, 20 John’s testimony. 

xxli 2x Final benediction. 


Consistency is attained by this rearrangement, and one of Dr Charles’s 
principal theses is that we must postulate consistency of thought and 
and a regular sequence of ideas in this book. Again I must say, there 
is the rub. The Apocalypse of John is a unique book: I cannot judge 
it by the standard of 4 Esdras or 2 Baruch, writers who (I believe in 
spite of all dissection-theories) carry out their plans from start to finish 
with comparative calmness and self-restraint. I can well believe that 
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John, as he approached the great dénouement of human history, would 
find it impossible to bind the mighty conceptions that possessed him 
into a frame. Every one must recognize that there are abrupt transi- 
tions, conflicting conceptions, if you will, in these chapters. Broken up 
into sections with intervening asterisks instead of standing in an orderly 
row of verses, they might give a truer idea of their condition. Such 
a device would, I believe, be more faithful to the spirit of the book 
than are the neatness and symmetry which result from rearranging the 
lines and purging away elements which cannot readily be fitted into 
the scheme we have laid down. Probably Dr Charles has made as 
good a case for rearrangement as can be made; but even so he does 
not avoid all awkwardnesses. ‘The Seer does not say what became of 
the (first) Heavenly Jerusalem, but its withdrawal from the earth before 
the final judgement is presupposed’, and of the second and eternal 
New Jerusalem very little is said. 

One of the startling changes of text in these chapters is in xx 13: 
instead of the sea giving up its dead we read ‘the treasuries (of departed 
souls) gave up the dead which were in them’. Another is that xxii 11 
(6 ddixGv ddixetrw Er: «rd.) disappears, adjudged to be an interpolation. 

As to the genéral plan of the Apocalypse, set out in full on pp. xxv— 
xxviii, two points emerge. First, while Dr Charles postulates a regular 
progress in the visions, and dismisses all theories of recapitulation, he 
finds room for three proleptic sections, (1) the vision of vii 9-17, 
subsequent in point of time to the visions in xiii; (2) x-xi 13 Anti- 
christ in Jerusalem, contemporaneous with 13; (3) 14, visions of the 


‘Church triumphant on earth, and of the judgement of Rome and 


the nations, which summarize the matter of xviii-xx. The other point 
is of a different kind. The Seer in xiii and elsewhere anticipates that 
afl the faithful will be martyred by Antichrist. This, to my mind 
a very debateable view, is naturally of great importance. Its acceptance 
implies the acceptance of the rearrangement of the last chapters. 

Another striking and interesting feature is the attempt to restore, in 
the translation, ‘the poetical form in which the Seer wrote so large 
a part of the Apocalypse’. Similar restorations, it may be remembered, 
mark Dr Charles’s versions of other Apocalypses, notably the Book of 
Jubilees. 

To two highly important and valuable sections of the work I can do 
no more than call attention, namely, the study of the diction and 
grammar of the Apocalypse, and. the very large amount of material 
contributed to the constitution of a text. The value of the authorities 
is. discussed and estimated on pp. clx-clxxxiii. The place of pre- 
eminence is vindicated for A. Twenty-two cursives have been collated 
for this edition. In this department Dr Charles makes generous 
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acknowledgement of his obligations to the Rev. F. S. Marsh, and to 
other scholars. 

It is inevitable that a reviewer should devote most space to the 

points in which he disagrees with the reviewed. I should be very 
sorry if I did not leave the impression on the reader that he will find 
in this work of Dr Charles’s ample evidence of the labour that has been 
spent on it, and a mine of information about apocalyptic literature in 
general and this Apocalypse in particular. But I do think that it has 
defects, and that one of them is that the editor is too sure that he - 
knows what the Seer ought to have written, and is too ready to rule 
out anything that runs counter to his view. 
_ Ungracious as it may seem to end with further criticism, I must find 
place to record one or two points that need correction. On pp. xlv-l 
there is a discussion of the traditions of John the Apostle’s residence at 
Ephesus, and of his martyrdom at the hands of the Jews before a.p. 70. 
The first of these Dr Charles rejects, the other he accepts. Under the 
former heading he speaks of the silence of ecclesiastical writers down 
to A.D. 180 as to the residence of John the Apostle in Asia Minor. 
I find neither here nor elsewhere any mention of the Acts of John, and 
this omission is surprising and disquieting, for that book is an un- 
equivocal second-century witness to the Asia Minor tradition, and 
should certainly have been taken into account somewhere and at some 
length. Under the second heading—the story of the martyrdom— 
I demur to the statement that De Boor’s Papias-fragment comes from 
‘an Oxford MS (7th or 8th cent.)’, The Baroccian MS 142 is 
a paper book of the fourteenth century. Dom J. Chapman’s work on 
this and the kindred fragment of George Hamartolus is worth con- 
sulting, as is also his explanation of the supposed confusion of the two 
Philips, Apostle and Evangelist (Charles, p. 1; Chapman, John the 
Presbyter, 191). 

I demur also to the words ‘certain ancient writers imply or recount 
the martyrdom’. Those who are cited certainly do not recount it, 
in fact no writer does; and I should excise from the list (1) the 
Martyrium Andreae as a most shaky authority,’ (2) Chrysostom, whose 
words cannot be made to bear the required meaning, (3) the Mura- 
torian Canon, the exposition of which is very forced. The Syriac 
Martyrology of 411 is quoted in Greek, I know not why. Of the 
Calendar of Carthage this is said, ‘there is the entry ‘‘ Commemoration 
of St John Baptist, and of James the Apostle, whom Herod slew”, 
Since in the same calendar the Baptist is commemorated on June 24, 


1 The opening paragraphs of this particular Martyrium cannot safely be taken to 
depend upon the ancient Acts, which, as Flamion has shewn, are themselves of the 
third century, and not early in that century. 
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it is clear that John the son of Zebedee is here intended.’ But is it 
not certain that the feast of June 24 commemorated, here as elsewhere, 
the dirth of the Baptist? In short, whatever may be the truth about 
the martyrdom, I do not feel that Dr Charles has made belief in it more 
reasonable. 

I cannot, however, make a final end on this note. Dr Charles’s work 
on the Apocalypse, if not final (what work is final ?), has positive merits 
which go far to outweigh the defects I have had to notice. Questions 


- of interpolations, dislocations, lacunae, sources (and may I add, plan ?), 


still remain controversial: but in no other commentary can we find so 
full an exposition of three centrally important topics: the relation of 
the writer to the other books of Scripture, and to the rest of the 
apocalyptic literature ; the ideas and beliefs which colour his visions ; 
his style and diction ; and the constitution of the text of his book. 


Saint Jean: L’ Apocalypse, par \e P. E-B. ALto des fréres précheurs, Pro- 
fesseur 2 l'Université de Fribourg (Suisse). ‘Etudes Bibliques’ : 
Librairie V. Lecoffre, J. Gabalda, Editeur, Paris, 1921. Large 8vo, 
Introd. pp. cclxviii. Text with Translation and Commentary and 
Indexes pp. 373- 


In this substantial volume we have an excellent presentation of 
a more conservative view of the Apocalypse, written from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint. Dr Charles’s work was not in Professor Allo’s 
hands ; he wrote just before its appearance. He has, however, made 
considerable use of the same author’s Studies on the Apocalypse. Ofall 
commentators he attributes the greatest weight to Dr Swete, ‘com- 
mentateur profond, érudit et pieux’. ‘Son ouvrage, qui pourrait 
presque étre signé d’un catholique, est celui auquel nous devons le plus 
pour notre commentaire.’ It is pleasant to read this tribute, and, 
generally, to note Professor Allo’s intimate acquaintance with the work 
of English scholars. But, in fact, the whole book is pleasant to read: 
it is, moreover, adequately documenté, and, above all, sympathetic. It 
would be unjust and untrue to say that Dr Charles was not in sympathy 
with the Book upon the study of which he has lavished the best part of 
his time ; but the fact remains that the stress he lays upon interpolations, 
dislocations, and other blemishes which he finds in the text has a rather 
derogatory effect, which I doubt not is quite out of harmony with his 
own real attitude towards the Apocalypse. 

A very few notes on Professor Allo’s main positions are all that can 
be given here. For him there are no dislocations or important inter- 
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polations in the text. He is willing in theory to admit the idea of the 
use of sources by the writer, but ‘II n’y a guére que xiv 14-20, la scéne 
de la “ moisson” et de la “ vendange ”, avec son coloris et sa structure 
tout a fait hébraique, qui nous inspire quelques doutes sérieux’. For 
him the writer is John the Apostle, and the date somewhere in the two 
last years of Domitian’s reign. The Gospel, also the work of the 
Apostle, is slightly later. The gulf which separates the two books is 
bridged by the consideration of the very different environment of the 
author at Patmos and at Ephesus. ‘L’Apocalypse . .. porte des traces 
de géne, de précipitation, par-ci par-la méme de véritables distractions 
. . . Cest l’ceuvre d’un génie contrari¢é, que des circonstances exté- 
rleures ont contraint a livrer 4 la publicité, pour ainsi dire, son brouillon.’ 
Then came the return from exile—‘ Rentré dans une existence normale, 
et, comme a su bien l’exprimer Ramsay, miri définitivement par 
’épreuve .. . le disciple bien-aimé devait, peu d’années aprés, donner 
4 ’Fglise et au monde une ceuvre plus sublime encore, son Evangile’. 
‘The large section of the Introduction which is devoted to the exposition 
of this thesis puts an unpopular view with clearness and force. 

The plan of the Apocalypse is set forth on pp. lxxxv—xciii. Professor 
Allo segs in vi—xi 18 the ‘exécution des décrets du Livre aux sept 
sceaux’, and in xi 15—xxi 8 the ‘exécution des décrets du Petit Livre 
que Jean a regu des mains de Ange’. In a previous chapter (vii) the 
Apocalyptist’s methods are examined at great length, and stress is laid 
upon his habit of dovetailing one section of his book into another by 
means of anticipatory visions, and upon the constant presence of anti- 
theses, of septenaries, and of a ‘rythme ternaire’. In the setting forth 
of all this, musical analogies are often and effectively employed. Pro- 
fessor Allo’s instinct for perceiving the literary and artistic greatness of 
the Apocalypse is to me a welcome feature in his book. 

Needless to say, he supports many positions, besides that regarding 
authorship and date, which are strongly contested: I will single out one 
to which a lengthy excursus (p. 292) is devoted: ‘Il n’y a pas propre- 
ment succession chronologique, mais plutét simultanéité, entre les 
réalités du Millénaire et celles des visions précédentes’. ‘ La prophéetie 
du Millénium, qui fait parfaitement corps avec les autres prophéties du 
livre, est simplement la figure de la domination spirituelle de VF glise 
militante, unie & l’Fglise triomphante, depuis la glorification de Jésus 
jusqu’a la fin du monde’. Whatever difficulties Professor Allo’s readers 
may feel in accepting such propositions as this, they will at least not find 
reason to complain that he has failed te acquaint himself with the work 
of other scholars. His equipment for the task he has undertaken is 
thorough, and I can sincerely commend his book. 


. M. R. JAMEs. 
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Les Actes des Apétres, by Atrrep Lotsy. (Nourry, Paris, 1920, 
963 pages.) 

M. Lotsy has added to his portly commentaries on the Four Gospels 
another volume, on the same generous scale, dealing with the Acts. 
Even those who most dislike his treatment of the sacred texts—a treat- 
ment absolutely without reverence and often frankly contemptuous— 
must allow that M. Loisy is a fine critic. His learning is as massive as 
that of the Germans, and he has the acuteness and fine literary flair of 
his own nation. He has certainly not left the criticism of the Acts 
where he found it. 

His opinion about the book is as follows. Luke, the author of the 
Third Gospel in its original form, wrote a straightforward narrative of 
the beginnings of the Christian Church, and especially of the travels 
of St Paul, whose companion he was, and whose career he described till 
his execution, which followed the two years’ imprisonment at Rome. 
This document, which would have been very valuable if we had it 
entire, has been mangled in every possible way by an unscrupulous 
editor or editors in the first half of the second century, and has been 
turned into a framework for a mass of deliberate fictions, which fill up 
by far the greater part of our Acts. This fraudulent redaction may be 
traced with great probability to the Church of Rome. The key to the 
criticism of the whole book is to ascertain the object with which this 
redaction was compiled. This object is not, as the Tiibingen school 
supposed, to issue an eirenicon between the Petrine and Pauline parties 
in the Church. ‘We may say that after the year 70 the Judaising 
element counts for nothing any longer in the evolution of Christianity.’ 
Rather, we must find the editor’s object to have been the presentation 
of Christianity as the genuine and legitimate developement of Judaism, 
in order that the imperial government might cease to place the Christians 
outside the pale of toleration. The whole evolution of the original 
Church has been falsified with this object, and in particular the Pauline 
Christology, which has left its traces even on Mark, is whittled down. 
The speeches are ingeniously arranged with a view to this apologetic, 
and fictitious incidents (there is hardly a page of this vast book on 
which the word ‘ fiction’ does not appear) have been narrated in order 
to shew what the attitude of Jews, Roman governors, and others ought 
to be towards the Christians. Gamaliel and Gallio are thus introduced 
as models, without any historical justification. Persecution was perhaps 
raging at the time, and the Jews were instigating it. To meet this need, 
the editor ‘is not afraid to Judaise Paul and all Hellenic Christianity’. 
This ‘Jewish mirage hides a mystical Christology, which belongs to 
a religion the object of which is the Lord Christ’. The ideas of the 
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early Church about the Holy Spirit, which are clear in St Paul, who 
does not distinguish the Spirit from the glorified and indwelling Christ, 
are confused and unintelligible in Acts. We may also detect with con- 
fidence a subordinate aim—the glorification of Peter, whom the Roman 
Church had already chosen as its patron. 

In spite of the great ingenuity and acumen which M. Loisy often 
displays, grave objections to his method will suggest themselves in the 
minds of most of his readers. Our knowledge of the Church in the first 
century is not nearly copious enough to justify us in dealing in this 
drastic fashion with one of our most important documents. If the early 
Christians were as mendacious as M. Loisy supposes, we might well 
abandon as hopeless any attempt to reconstruct the history. But it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a deliberate falsification on this scale 
would have been regarded as morally justifiable in the second century. 
The case of the Fourth Gospel is totally different. The second century 
knew what to expect in a ‘spiritual Gospel’. It was a genre of 
literature which was then accepted and understood. But.the Acts pro- 
fesses to be prose history; and the ancients were not destitute of 
a historical conscience. The Church of the second century, though 
poor in intellectual ability, was morally at the highest level (perhaps) 
that it has ever reached. And if an editor of this period had wished to 
perpetrate a historical fraud, he would certainly have done it very 
clumsily. M. Loisy says that he has been extremely clumsy ; but that 
is not the impression which the book makes upon educated readers 
generally. Such stories, for example, as the scene where St Paul is 
brought before Gallio seem to most of us a graphic description of a by 
no means improbable incident. But the habit of disbelieving every- 
thing seems to have grown upon M. Loisy, till he is positively reluctant to 
admit that any statement ‘ peut étre historique’. 

This great commentary, then, will be used by scholars with respect, 
but not, I think, with agreement. The hypothesis of an honest narra- 
tive, overlaid and completely distorted by a rascally editor, is attractive 
to some critics, but it is dangerous by the very facility with which it can 
be made to explain everything. 

W. R. INGE. 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Synoptic Gospels, by HENRY TOWNSEND, 
M.A., D.D. (Methuen, London, 1919.) 
The Catholic Doctrine of Grace, by G. H. Joyce, S.J. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, London, 1920.) 
Dr TowNnsEND has broken fresh ground in the study he has made of 
one particular side of the religion revealed in the first three Gospels, or 
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' has, at least, made a fresh map of the country. When we think of the 


great part played in Christian theology by the word ‘grace’ it is very 
desirable that we should know what light is thrown upon the subject in 
our earliest tradition. The work in question is divided into an intro- 
duction, which gives a review of ideas of grace in the Old Testament 
and Jewish Literature, and two books, the first discussing ‘The Grace 
of God objective and subjective in the Personality of Jesus’, the second 
‘The Grace of God objective in Jesus and subjective in human 
experience’. A wide area of investigation is covered, including the 
parabolic, miraculous, and eschatological material in the Gospels. The 
general conclusion is that the Gospels make it clear that Jesus mani- 
fested, and was conscious of manifesting, the grace of God in a unique 
manner, and that faith was the response to this grace. Thus, to make 
use of the German antithesis, Dr Townsend belongs to the ‘positive’, 
not the ‘liberal’, school of interpretation. He lays stress on our Lord’s 
claim to forgive sins—but is he right in saying that the liberal view 
denies that He had such authority? Harnack does not, nor, though he 
is not a typical ‘liberal’, does Loofs: one could hardly prove the 
negative from Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity, though Wernle’s 
position is not so clear. A curious point in this connexion is 
Dr Townsend’s assurance that the woman of Luke vii 36-50 had met 
Christ before and been forgiven. The whole tenor of the narrative 
seems to me to point to exactly the reverse conclusion. One of the 
most valuable considerations in the book is the emphasis laid on the 
relation of grace to ethics, as when the author says ‘In reality Jesus has 
no ethical system. Every attempt to give system to His Ethics will 
appear artificial unless His Grace is brought out as the inspiration of 
motive’. It is unfortunate that the style of the book does not help 


- towards the easy following of an argument, which in itself deserves 


attention. 

Though Dr Townsend has much to say about Grace, his sense of the 
word’s meaning is best realized if the substantive is turned into an 
adjective, and the gracious will of the Father or of God is substituted 
for the Grace of the Father. There is hardly a suggestion of the idea 
of infused grace, which has played so large a part in the history of 
Christian dogma. Father Joyce, on the other hand, while he recognizes 
other meanings of the term ‘grace’, uses it in general of the sanctifying 
principle which effects a transmutation of human nature, raising it from 
the natural to the supernatural level, conferred first at baptism, increased 
by works of merit and by the reception of the sacraments, and 
rewarded by a blessedness in heaven correspondent in ‘degree to the 
extent to which the soul has grown in grace during its earthly pro- 
bation. Father Joyce writes lucidly and does not overburden his work 
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with technicalities or with controversial references to views other than 
his own, though he gives some space to the defence of the doctrine of 
merit. Augustine’s saying ‘ redditur quidem meritis tuis corona sua, sed 
Dei dona sunt merita tua’ might be taken as illustrative of his position 
at this point, and a strongly anti-Pelagian feeling is evident throughout 
the book. But when in his interpretation of justification he asserts that 
no support is to be found in Scripture for the teaching that ‘God does 
not make us just, but reckons us just by a juridical fiction’, one may 
take exception to the suitability of the last word in his sentence and 
desiderate a closer attention to the significance of the verb Sixasotv. © 

Such a treatment of the subject of grace as the author gives will 
depend for its appeal, to some extent at least, upon the reader's agree- 
ment with the premisses involved. One such premiss is the literal 
accuracy of the first three chapters of Genesis, and the possibility of 
dogmatic conclusions deducible therefrom by a process of formal 
reasoning. But even with this difficulty removed, it would still be 
necessary to ask whether the religious relationship of God with man 
can be adequately expressed through the idea of the infusion into man 
of a vital principle which seems to act on the soul, and to be capable 
of increase within the soul, as a spiritual substance. 

It is natural to refer to Dr Oman’s penetrating book Grace and 
Personality in this connexion ; and it is noteworthy that along quite 
other lines than those which allow of any approach to the conception of 
grace as an infused principle of sanctification, he is able to arrive, 
though not through logical systematization, at profoundly impressive 
conclusions concerning man’s moral and religious dependence upon and 
fellowship with God. It is with that dependence and fellowship that 
Father Joyce (and indeed every Christian) is finally concerned, and 
differences in presuppositions and definitions, important though they 
doubtless are, need not hinder one from gathering from him, as from 
Dr Oman, help towards a renewed appreciation and understanding of 
those great ends. 


The World to come and Final Destiny, by J. H. Leck, D.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1918.) 


THERE are other virtues in Dr Leckie’s Kerr Lectures, but not the 
least useful to the general reader is the simplicity of method and the 
natural character of the developement of the discussion. The first part 
deals with ‘Apocalyptic Forms’ and outlines the conceptions of the 
Kingdom, of Resurrection, of Gehenna, and of the other elements in 
the eschatology presented in Jewish apocalypses and in the New 
Testament writings.’ The importance of this section consists largely in 
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the extent to which it is shewn that traditional imagery lies behind 
many of the New Testament statements which have been used in the 
construction of dogma, and in the diversity of the ideas met with 
throughout this literature. Now and then, as for instance when he 
points to the phrase ‘ death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire’ 
as suggesting an idea of Annihilation in the Book of Revelation, and, 
therefore, as irreconcileable with the saying that the wicked ‘shall be 
tormented day and night for ever’, he seems to me to set up contrasts 
on the basis of an unsatisfying exegesis, but he has fairly expounded 
the difficulties in the way of the belief that one clearly defined eschato- 
logy descends to us from the New Testament. 

The second part states and discusses in relation to the three theories 
of Everlasting Punishment or Everlasting Evil, Conditional Immortality, 
and Universal Restoration, the problem of final destiny. The lucidity 
and care with which Dr Leckie presents the arguments for and against 
each solution shews him at his best. He is particularly anxious to do 
justice to whatever true moral and religious interests have been con- 
served by the different eschatological doctrines and explain their per- 
sistence. But his argument that everlasting penalty is more tenable if 
it is divorced from the idea of unending sin needs reconsideration. It 
is the only passage in the book where the logic seems to me rather 
formal and unreal. The great value of the discovery of the true text 
aiwviov dpaprjparos in St Mark iii 13, which is not discussed by Dr Leckie 
in this connexion, is that it moralizes, with an cffectiveness otherwise 
impossible, any doctrine of everlasting punishment. 

Dr Leckie’s own conclusion tends in favour of a universalistic doctrine 
with the reservation that the reconciliation of all souls to God need not 
imply that they will all attain to the same spiritual heights. Thus he 
retains the thought of the abiding consequences of sin, and of ‘eternal 
disability and loss’ in the case of souls which have sunk themselves 
deeply and persistently in evil, even though they finally become citizens 
of the kingdom of God. The sterner side of the New Testament 
teaching remains as a warning against the supposition that in the moral 
life there are no ultimate risks. 

As a speculative solution, which, at the same time, can find real 
support in St Paul for the notion of a final reconciliation, this theory 
has distinct attractions. But that the total impression of the New 
Testament favours it is less easy to affirm. Dr Leckie might dispute 
the legitimacy of the phrase ‘total impression’, in view of his analysis 
of the evidence contained in the New Testament books, yet it is 
probably the feeling that there is more real unity than he allows, and 
that such words of Christ with regard to the world to come as we 
possess do not by themselves in any way favour universalism, which is 
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likely to remain the chiefest obstacle to the restrained optimism of this 
interesting and attractively-written treatise. 


J. K. Mozvey. 


The Message of Plato: a re-interpretation of the Republic, by EDWARD 
J. Urwicx, M.A., Head of the Ratan Tao Department of Social 
Science in the University of London. (Methuen, 1920.) 


Conversion, the new life, the narrow way, no thought for the morrow 
but treasure in heaven, to know God is eternal life, whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel shall find it: it is not easy to define . 
that which all these phrases stand for, but we have the idea vividly 
enough though we do not realize it. Mr Urwick says it is what Plato 
meant by the allegory of the cave and by the twice-divided line: it is 
religion, and Plato is religious through and through. So far most 
readers of Plato would agree with him: he is mistaken in supposing 
that all commentators, critics, and metaphysicians deserve rebuke. 

Then he shews how Plato believed this higher life could be attained 
by education. The knowledge, indeed, which is the condition of attain- 
ment, is not knowledge in the vulgar sense. Quite another faculty than 
reason is the means. But that faculty belongs to men and can be 
brought out if the right steps are patiently taken. These steps are 
indicated in the Repudlic. Books i-iv set forth the training of the 
ordinary good citizen in the ordinary world ; v—vii shew the soul perfect 
and free in the higher life ; viii-x the dangers which beset the imperfect 
soul. But no soul need remain imperfect: the passage from the lower 
to the higher life is open, the proper discipline may be gradually used. 
All this is worked out with some diligence and is corroborated by 
analogy from Indian philosophy or religion. And in all this Mr Urwick 
contributes matter which the student of Plato will gladly consider. 

Thirdly, he contends that the ultimate purpose of the Repudlic is not 
politics but the salvation of the several souls of men. 


‘For every individual soul the awakening of Nous . . . the Ideal 
Condition is an ever-present possibility. But for Society no such 
awakening of Nous is possible. ... The age of the Rishi Rajah [the 
philosophic king] has gone: the age of the world’s descent into the 
manifold has come. . .. We must work our way upwards with the help 
of ‘‘second best constitutions”, hemmed in with many laws; the 
perfect State, with its single rule of the Good, waits for us, a “ pattern 
laid up in heaven”, to be reached when we have made our own way 
through the twilight of illusions. It, and its Wisdom-King, are not for the 
world—yet. “Nous is the possession of the gods, and perhaps a very 
few men”. But it, and its King, remain the eternal ideal, the one 
perfect State. .. . The Repud/ic contains no Utopia, but only a “ heavenly 
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model” of the perfect constitution, which the soul of man may copy, and 
so be saved’. 

That is put temperately enough: no need to dispute how far it 
expresses the very Plato. That other question, what has Socrates to do 
with the Repudlic? Mr Urwick touches but slightly, nor is it very rele- 
vant to his argument. But the distinction between Plato the prophet 
of the higher life of the soul, and Plato the politician despairing of all 
actual states, is pressed too far. Mr Urwick dislikes metaphysics so 
strongly that he will not allow Plato to be metaphysician, far less meta- 
physician through and through. He does not see that Plato begins 
where he leaves off, taking the higher life as given and straining all his 

‘powers to bring the mystical conviction into the clearness of reason. 
And part of that endeavour is Plato’s politics. The bare letter of the 
Republic allows Mr Urwick to assert that the righteousness of the soul is 
the subject, the sketched state but the analogy. All we know of Plato’s 
own history, all our continuous reading of the Repudiic, still forces us to 
take it the other way. Plato cared for Athens, and did not despair. 
He still hoped Athens might not merely be improved but get a new 
heart, just as aman may. Whatever he felt when he wrote the Zaws 
(to Mr Urwick typical for Plato the politician) he wrote the Republic 
because he would have no more murder of a Socrates, but salvation for 
the city for which Socrates had died. 

The value of Mr Urwick’s book is not in its Platonism, but in his 
earnest desire to raise Europe from lower conventional imperial religion 
to real faith. This he urges without extravagance: ‘The active and 
achieving West’, he says, ‘is right all through—except in the one thing 
needful’, He urges it with much wisdom and impressive sincerity. 
A reader who is equally sincere will have plenty of work for brain and 
conscience long after he has laid the book aside. 

A. NAIRNE. 


The Mind of the Early Converts, by CamMpBELL N. Moopy, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1920.) 


To students of Doctrine in its early stages this will be a unique and 
very refreshing book. Mr Moody has been a missionary in China in 
connexion with the English Presbyterian Mission at Shoka, and he has 
also made a close study of the literary output of early Christianity—the 
Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement, and 
Origen. He'finds the Chinese mentality extraordinarily like that of the 
early Christians, and in this volume he gives us a survey of the thought 
and teaching of the Early Church informed and permeated by the 
analogies he has found among his Chinese pupils. He has not gone to 
his study of these early Christian writings entirely de novo, or spurned 
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the guidance of expert scholars. He shews on every page his wide 
knowledge of the most recent literature of the subject. But he studies 
them all from his own point of view, and brings his own special 
experience to bear on them. The result is a most independent survey, 
with frank and original judgements and free criticism of many previous 
writers who have not, as he thinks, sufficiently realized the conditions 
of life and thought in the Early Church. Much of what Mr Moody says 
implies that justification by faith is the whole Gospel of Christ, and it is 
particularly this conception that he finds wanting in Christians of old 
and of China to-day. ‘Apostles’, he says, ‘ancient or modern, may 
determine to know nothing but Christ Jesus the crucified. The 
converts are determined to know something quite different.’ It is on 
this ‘something quite different’ from his conception of the Gospel that 
Mr Moody concentrates his attention in his survey of the rise of the Old 
Catholic Church. He states his aim as being ‘to shed upon this theme 
some light from the Far East, and by this light, mingling with other 
lights, to shew how natural, and-almost inevitable, were the conceptions, 
misconceptions, or partial apprehensions of our fathers in the faith’. 

I do not always agree with Mr Moody’s judgements, but I believe 
that many of them are penetrating and true; and I am sure that he 
often speaks out aloud what readers of early Christian writings have 
heard as whispers in their ears while they read, and it is a real help to 
the study of the subject that these whispers should be made as audible 
as he makes them. Students who have worked laboriously through 
other books will enjoy the breath of fresh air that Mr Moody offers 
them, but they will have to think while they read, even though they are 
already conscious (as, I imagine, few of them can fail to be) of the con- 
trast which impresses Mr Moody between ‘the greatness of the revela- 
tion’ as interpreted by Paul and Peter and John, and ‘the meagreness 
of its reception’ by converts of earlier and of later times. 


Is Christianity the Final Religion? : a candid enquiry with the materials 
for an opinion, by A. C. Bouquet, B.D. (Macmillan & Co., 
1921.) ; 

Tuis is an able and attractive treatment of a difficult subject. 
Mr Bouquet has realized that many of the questions with which apolo- 
gists concern themselves touch only the fringe of the question which is 
really vital for modern thought. He is himself very much alive, and 
therefore he has felt constrained, as he tells us, ‘to hammer out as best 
I may the fundamental grounds for maintaining the finality and absolute- 
ness: of Christianity’: ‘to live any longer upon the moral reserves of 
Christianity without solidly establishing its claim to finality has become 
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impossible’. It is really ‘a candid enquiry’ into the whole subject 
within the limits of 350 octavo pages of good type, which are full of 
true words, terse and often racy, going to the heart of the matter under 
discussion at the moment, alike in statement and in criticism. When 
he deliberately puts aside a question, such as that of the ‘ miracles’ in 
the Gospel history, he gives sound reasons for doing so. 

Mr Bouquet treats in succession of the nature of Religion and its 
continued existence, the possibility of an absolute religion already 
existing, the traditional valuation of Christianity, and the arguments 
used in support of this Christian point of view. There is much careful 
work in all this part of the book, and though the ground covered is 
extensive there is no hurrying over any of the important issues. 
Mr Bouquet confines his attention to recent writers on the subject, and 
Dr Figgis, Mr J. K. Mozley, and Mr Clutton Brock, and their arguments, 
are duly weighed and criticized. Special value, however, attaches to 
the remaining part of the book that deals with recent efforts to re- 
construct the Christian view of the world, and especially with Professor 
E. Troeltsch’s comprehensive survey of the ground. The summary of 
Troeltsch’s essay Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religions- 
geschichte will help English readers to appreciate the point of view of one 
of the richest minds of the time (it may be supplemented by Baron 
F. von Hiigel’s articles in the Constructive Quarterly, March and 
December 1914,.and M. E. Vermeil’s careful study in the first two 
numbers of the Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses—the new 
journal of the Protestant faculty of the University of Strasbourg) : and 
Mr Bouquet’s critique of this work and of the many other reconstruc- 
tions which he surveys (including those of Harnack, Loisy, Leroy, 
Eucken, the Theosophists, and Mr Wells), is of more than passing 
interest. So also are the concluding chapters ‘Synthesis’ and ‘Conse- 
quences of this belief’. 

Mr Bouquet in his introduction says that the subject has hitherto 
received little attention in England. That is a statement that would 
have surprised Dr Westcott, for instance. But it is quite true that the 
subject needs to be faced afresh with all the fresh knowledge and move- 
ments of to-day in view, and Mr Bouquet’s treatment of it will help any 
one who is in search of an apologetic that is at once open-eyed and 
sound. 

J. F. B-B. 


Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae ex documentis magisterii ecclesiastici, 
by F. Cavattera. (G. Beauchesne, Paris, 1920.) 


Tue value of Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion Symbolorum etc. is 
well known, with its great collection of the definitions and declarations 
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of Bishops of Rome and Councils from the time of Clement to the 
year 1910, in the chronological order of the documents cited. Many 
students who have used the book must have wished for a volume in 
which the rich materials brought together were arranged under subjects, 
and it is this arrangement that the present volume gives us, beginning 
with ‘ Revelation’ and ending with ‘the Last Things’. We are not 
given, of course, materials for the history of Doctrine, except so far as 
that is contained in successive pronouncements which are regarded as 
authoritative by the Church of Rome, but these are given as regards 
each subject in chronological order, and the student’s work is thus made 
very much easier. The task of classification must have been very 
laborious, and the editor deserves our best thanks. The book is 
admirably printed, and no pains have been withheld to give all the help 
that type and indices can afford. A chronological index of the docu- 
ments cited in the book gives also the works from which they are 


extracted. 
J. F. B-B. 


The Ethiopic Didascalia, by J. M. Harven, B.D., LL.D. (S.P.C.K. 
Translations of Christian Literature, 1920.) 


Tuis is the first complete text of the above document that has been 
published. The edition of T. P. Platt, 1834, was made from an im- 
perfect MS and contains only about half of the work. The text from 
which Dr Harden now translates rests on a comparison of four MSS in 
the British Museum. The Ethiopic Didascalia answers in content to 
the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions (those based on the 
third-century Didascalia which is preserved in a Syriac version, and 
partly in the early Latin translation edited by E. Hauler), and the 
greater portion of the seventh book. It differs from the (unpublished) 
Arabic Didascalia which, in the form in which it occurs in most of the 
MSS, ‘corresponds with the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
with some omissions . . . and many changes in the order of the subject- 
matter’, but contains six additional chapters. There is, however, 
a second Arabic recension, of which only one MS is known, and this 
agrees in content with the Ethiopic. All three of these versions open 
with a preface stating the occasion on which the apostolic teaching was 
delivered. The same preface appears at the beginning of the MS of 
the Syriac Didascalia edited and translated by Mrs Gibson (Horae 
Semiticae, No. 1, 1903); but as this MS is very corrupt and contains 
several interpolations from later documents, the preface also is probably 
borrowed from one of the Arabic recensions ; it is anyhow no part of 
the third-century work. 
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I can see no reason for believing that (as Baumstark has suggested, 
and the editor is inclined to think) the Ethiopic document forms a step 
between the older Didascalia and the Ajostolic Constitutions. In all 
reasonable probability it is taken from the latter, and it is therefore 
a work of very subordinate interest. But no document of this class can 
safely be neglected, and Dr Harden has done good service in making 
the present one available. As I do not know Ethiopic, I cannot venture 
either to criticize or praise his translation, but it conveys the impression 
that the translator is equal to his work. The Introduction, too, is 
helpful; but the section on ‘The Church Orders in general’ is hardly 
adequate, and suggests that the writer is not quite abreast of the latest 
literature bearing on his subject; he makes no mention of some impor- 
tant, and now generally accepted, conclusions as to the origin and 
growth of a large group of these Church Orders. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


Le Livre de Jérémie: traduction et commentaire, by A. CoNDAMIN, S.J. 
(J. Gabalda, Paris, 1920.) 

In the preface to his commentary Fr Condamin tells us that it was 
virtually completed in July 1914; he has, however, taken advantage 
of the delay in publication to notice some of the more recent literature 
both on the writings of the prophet and on the Old Testament in general. 

The arrangement of the book is good and a little unusual to English 
eyes. The whole of Jeremiah is divided up into sections, each with an 
appropriate heading ; and then each section is dealt with as a separate 
unit. First comes the translation itself with footnotes in small print on 
points arising from the text (in many places the spacing might have been 
better done, as the text and the notes upon it come on different pages), 
then follows a longer note on the literary and historical criticism of the 
whole section. 

The translation seems to be scholarly and accurate, as befits a 
scholar of the author’s reputation, and the style is not without a touch 
of distinction ; at times, however, it might appear that too great sacrifices 
have been made on the altar of some particular metrical arrangement 
(the extent to which Fr Condamin applies such arrangements can be 
seen by a glance at p. 60). Not that great liberties are taken with the 
text, after the manner of Duhm; Fr Condamin is far too cautious in 
his treatment, and in many places he finds even Cornill’s emendations 
more than he can accept. On the whole, in textual as in other matters, 
he is content to fall into line with the more moderate of English 
scholars, not of course without due deliberation and independent 
thought. 
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In the notes Fr Condamin shews a very wide knowledge of the work 
of previous writers on the prophet, and gives a considerable list of 
authorities consulted ; many critics of the present day might be disposed 
to find fault with him for paying too great attention to the comments 
of the Fathers (undeniably interesting though some of them may be) 
and to an older generation of scholars. On the other side, however, 
it may be urged that much good work done in the past is in danger of 
being overlooked. But if Fr Condamin turns to the older com- 
mentators more frequently than is usual to-day he is in no sense of 
the word obscurantist, and when he differs from modern scholars he 
gives good reasons for so doing. An instance of such a difference is 
to be found in his emphasis upon the wide distinction between 
Jeremiah and the ‘false’ prophets who also claimed to speak ‘in the 
name of Jehovah’; modern critics’ are disposed to deal much more 
sympathetically with the latter and do not necessarily regard them as 
consciously insincere.’ Another point of difference which may be 
worth mentioning is the denial that by ‘the enemy from the North’, 
who figures so largely in the earlier chapters of Jeremiah, was originally 
meant the Scythians. 

In his treatment of the Prophecy against Babylon (1 2—li 58) 
Fr Condamin goes against the bulk of modern scholars in regarding 
it, not as a single oracle, but as a collection of fragments. In this 
I think that he is probably right, though when I wrote my own com- 
mentary I held the more usual view; a further consideration of his 
arguments and of those contained in the admirable article by Mr. T. H. 
Robinson in /. 7. S. xix pp. 251 ff has led me to modify my own views. 

The introductory chapters of the volume are concerned mainly with 
the text and structure of Jeremiah; so much so, that the teaching 
and environment of the prophet recéive scarcely adequate treat- 
ment, e. g. little more than two pages are devoted to the theology of 
the book. It is true that there are many references to other writers for 
additional information, but in spite of much good and suggestive matter 
these chapters, in my opinion, are a little weak and below the high level 
of the rest of the volume. 

Fr Condamin deserves the gratitude of all scholars for his translation 
and arrangement of the text ; and though his work as a whole adds but 
little to our knowledge of the prophet and his times, it is an interesting 
and suggestive summary of what had previously been done ; above all 


1 In his very kind review of my volume on Jeremiah (Westminster Commentaries) 
in Rev. pratique d’apologetique Fr Condamin argues this question at some length ; 
since, however, the place assigned to the ‘false’ prophets depends upon one’s 
conception of the meaning and scope of inspiration, space will not allow me to reply 
to him here. 
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it is well calculated to do good service in disseminating newer ideas of 
Old Testament scholarship in regions where from lack of sympathetic 
presentation they have hitherto had little chance of taking root.' 


L. ELtiotr Binns. 


A preliminary investigation of the Cabala contained in the Coptic Gnostic 
Books, and of a similar Gematria in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, by F. Buicu Bonp, F.R.E.B.A., and T. S. Lea, D.D. 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 1917.) 

The Apostolic Gnosis, by the same. (Blackwell, Oxford, 1919.) 


Tuat the ancient system of using letters for numbers lent itself to the 
numerical interpretation of words, that the Pythagorean tradition which 
attached mystical values to numbers persisted throughout antiquity, and 
that traces of these beliefs are to be found in the New Testament is 
generally admitted, but perhaps inadequately realized. The authors of 
these two studies maintain that a Gematria underlies the whole of the 
New Testament text. It is reasonable to expect this in the sayings of 
our Lord, who was Himself a réxrwy, and this is ‘the Key of the Know- 
ledge’ (Luke xi 52) of which He spoke. The writers anticipate that 
their recovery of this Key will help scholars to decide between various 
readings, and arm the Church with an apologetic which will appeal to 
the thinking man. 

We will quote a single example of the application of the new method. 
Gematria supports the usual interpretation of the parable of the Drag- 
net, for by Gematria 

ixOves koopou év cayynvy Kupiov = 3349 
% Baoreia trav otpavay bpoia cayyvy == 3349 
Adyos Kupiou' peyddyn oayivy cwrypias = 3349 
The Church is the Net and Christ is the Great Fish. 
Xpusris 5 ixbis = 2769 
} "ExxAyoia } cayyvy = 580 





3349 
Finally A-Q: 7d Mvorjpiov Kupiov = 3349 
From this characteristic example readers of the JOURNAL will draw their 


own conclusions. 
J. M. Creep. 


1 There are a number of misprints in the volume, e. g., p. viii, ahve for ahve ; 
p. xliv, Mac Curdy for Mc Curdy, &c. There seems to be no consistent system of 
printing the Heb. pointing ; sometimes it is given in full, sometimes in part, and 
sometimes omitted entirely ; and this diversity of treatment does not seem to depend 
on the importance or otherwise of the vowels in the particular note. 
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BABYLONIAN RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 


r. Yale Oriental Series. Babylonian Texts, vol. iii. Meo-Babylonian 
Letters from Erech. By Avsert T. Cay. 

2. University of Pennsylvania, The University Museum, Publications of 
the Babylonian Section, vol. i, no. 2. Selected Sumerian and 
Babylonian Texts. By Henry FREDERICK LUTz. 

3. University of Pennsylvania, &c., &c., vol. xi,no. 3. Lésts of Personal 
Names from the Temple School of Nippur—Lists of Sumerian 
Personal Names. By Epwarp CHIERA. 

4. University of Pennsylvania, &c., &c., vol. x, no. 4. Sumerian 
Liturgies and Psalms. By StEPHEN LANGDON. 


In friendly rivalry with the scholars of Europe, American students of 
the immense mass of miscellaneous documents recovered from the sites 
of the ruined palaces and temples of Babylonia continue to swell the - 
volume of the never-ending stream of texts and more or less probable 
translations which, day by day, are adding to the material available for 
the reconstruction of that ancient world which, however little the fact 
may be generally recognized, lies at the foundation of modern ideas 
and even modern science. 

1. Of Professor A. T. Clay’s Letters from Erech 1 need hardly say 
more than suffices to express my unqualified admiration of the beauty 
and completeness of the book. We have here a series of some seventy- 
six autographed plates, comprising two hundred cuneiform documents, 
preceded by an elaborate index of personal and other names, many of 
which, of course, are already well known from other sources of the 
period (522-486 B.c.); e.g. those of the kings Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius. Only one of the letters is 
addressed to a woman—a man named Calba writes to his mother 
Bu’itu. The royal -letters have a special interest, apart from that of 
rarity; three of them being, as it would seem, from the pen of 
Nebuchadrezzar himself. The whole collection comes from Warka, 
the site of the ancient Erech (see Gen. x 10), one of the oldest cities of 
Babylonia and the principal seat of the worship of the great Goddess- 
Mother Ishtar (see the Epic of Nimrod, fassim). The letters mostly 
relate to the management of the property of ‘The House of Heaven’ 
_ (E-ANNA), the great Temple of Erech. 

This work cannot fail to prove extremely useful for purposes of class- 
instruction as well as for private study. It is much to be hoped that the 
promised transcription and translation of these interesting texts will not 
be unduly delayed. 

2. Dr Lutz has given us ninety-five plates of miscellaneous texts, 
including letters, hymns, prayers, exorcisms, incantations, and what 
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appears to be a school-exercise consisting of detached sentences in 
Sumerian with interlinear ‘ Akkadian’ (i.e. Semitic Babylonian) trans- 
lations. The texts are well written ; but the translations, though helpful 
to the student, leave much to be desired—a deficiency partly due to 
uncertainties of meaning, but partly also to the translator’s imperfect 
command of English. ‘The explanatory notes are far too brief ; and the 
lines both of texts and translations should have been numbered for 
convenient reference. I have noticed a good many slips, such as 
Surgamma, ‘to shout’ (p. 24), which should rather be ‘Grant thou !’ 
(= Surgamma), or this (p. 29) ‘The bolt of the heaven thou hast 
removed’ as a rendering of GISHGAL ANNAGE GAL-IMMINIKID 
(‘ The doors of heaven thou hast opened’). KIDA DINGIRENEGE 
is ‘ Discloser’ not ‘ Zncloser’ of the gods (p. 32). ‘O Shamash, god of 
the totality, thy greatness in heaven does not remove presage. In the . 
sphere of the heavens thou art the chief of the fullness of its region’ 
hardly reproduces the sense of DINGIR BABBAR DINGIR SHARRA 
GALZA ANNA ME NUNLAGHLAGH | UBSHU ANNAGE SAG 
LA KUR(GIN?)-BI MEN: ‘O Sun, God of the Universe! Great 
Splendour (?) Heaven’s decree not traversing! In the heavenly region 
the source of its plenitude of brightness art thou !’ 

LU MAGH DAM IDE-BAR NU-Z2U, i.e. (when it is dark) His 
Majesty fails to recognize his Spouse; lit. High Man spouse see not 
know—a Chinese type of sentence. ‘The mighty one will not know 
the look of a woman’ is inexact, to say the least. A common formula 
of direction to the Exorcist, URUDU NIGLIGGA URSAG ANNAGE, 
&c., is thus rendered by Lutz: ‘The copper of strength of the hero 
Anu whose terrifying roar seizes away whatever is evil, take! Where its 
roar is given out bring it! Verily it shall be thy supporter! May 
the copper of strength of the hero Anu with its awful roar help thee !’ 
I suggest as a more correct and intelligible version : ‘The potent bell (or 
gong), ‘‘ Heaven’s Champion” (the name of this particular bronze imple- 
ment of the sorcerer-priest), whose alarming din drives away evil, take 
in thy hand. Set him (the patient) down where the din is made. Thy 
assistant it will prove. May the potent bell, “Heaven’s Champion”, 
whose din is awe-inspiring, assist (thee)!’. The use of bells, gongs, 
tomtoms, and other instruments of percussion to scare away demons is 
a familiar feature of ancient religion. All blemishes notwithstanding, 
the book may be heartily commended as a repertory of much new 
material which workers in the same important field will be glad to have 
at their disposal. . 

3. Dr Chiera’s volume furnishes us with lists of Sumerian Personal 
Names, derived like the similar lists already published, from documents 
of the Temple School of Nippur. It is a useful work of reference, 
evidently compiled with great care, and of considerable interest to those 
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who, like the writer of this brief notice, may happen to possess a col- 
lection of tablets from the same locality. 

Naturally I do not find all Dr Chiera’s renderings equally convincing. 
It is difficult to believe in such names as ‘ Enlil is a decree’, ‘ Enlil is my 
decree’, ‘ Enlil is the decree of heaven and earth’. In these cases ME 
probably means ‘lord’ (dé/), not ‘ decree’ (farcu). And if LUGAL- 
GHAMATIL means ‘May the King give life to me!’, must not 
URLU-GHAMATIL be ‘Servant of “ May-the-Lord-give-life-to-me !”’, 
rather than ‘Servant of “‘ May the Lord live for my sake!”’? 

There is a brief but informing introduction ; and the volume concludes 
with thirty-five autographed plates. 

4. I have already examined the claims of Mr Langdon’s so-called Zpic 
of Paradise in The Athenaeum, No. 4709. Here I find the same defects. 
With all his industry he seems to lack the instinct of scholarship. He 
has no sense of humour, and his language not seldom reminds one of 
Babu-English. The texts here published (35 Plates) are of course 
valuable for the study of ancient religion ; but they are far from justify- 
ing their editor’s theological inferences. Mr Langdon lightly bridges 
moral gulfs and equates things essentially disparate. He calls an eulo- 
gium of the old king Dungi ‘ Messianic’, speaks of his ‘ Messianic 
Promises’, and dubs him ‘the god-man’, ‘the divinely, born king who 
was sent by the gods to restore the lost paradise’. ‘The italicized words 
are mere phantasy. They find no support in the liturgical poem to 
which he refers us (PSBA. 1919, 34). That the old Babylonian kings 
boasted a divine origin and claimed divine honours as the earthly 
‘Sons’ of gods, is no discovery of Mr Langdon’s. It has long been 
known that such was the case, as in other Oriental monarchies. The 
names of Dungi and some of his successors have the prefix ‘god’ 
(DINGIR), not only in hymns, but also in numerous business documents 
dated in their reigns. 

Mr Langdon talks of ‘the mater dolorosa, or the virgin goddess’ ; 
but when we turn to his texts we are reduced to wondering if he knows 
what the term ‘virgin’ implies; for he translates the phrase AMA 
MU(NU ?)GIGGA AMA NUBARRA ‘The mother virgin, the mother 
courtesan’ (p. 266), but also ‘The harlot-mother, the hierodule mother ’ 
(p. 293)! How can NUGIG (gadishtu, a temple-prostitute) mean both 
‘virgin’ and ‘harlot’? It is not more likely than that MININGEGE 
in the former line can mean ‘ began discourse’, and in the latter ‘slays’ 
(her son!). But space forbids further criticism ; and I take my leave 
of the author in words opportunely provided by himself (No. 13 Rev. 22): 
‘Oh honored one, the exuberant, alas, alas !’* C. J. BALL. 

1 Perhaps what the verse really says is ‘The Exalted One shrieketh Woe! woe!’ 


(e-lum e-la-lu, &c., not as Langdon, e-lum-e la-lu, &c.), This at least would be in 
better agreement with the context. 
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CHRONICLE 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


MONSIGNOR CUTHBERT BUTLER, in his Benedictine Monachism, Studies 
in Benedictine Life and Rule (Longmans, 1919), speaks with the authority 
of special experience as well as of scholarship. The personal touch is 
felt, for instance, when he discusses (p. 227) the authority and election 
of the abbot, who had, in St Benedict’s system, ‘ practically unlimited 
discretionary power’, to which, however, responsibility was a counter- 
poise. This combination of responsibility with power, justified, in all 
kinds of fields, by experience, is in ecclesiastical matters raised to 
a religious principle. In discussions of episcopal rule, for instance, it 
is often forgotten, and in any case it is badly replaced by checks, 
administrative or constitutional. 

The book has already come in for much criticism during the too long 
interval between its appearance and its being noticed here. But some 
of this criticism seems to assume that the book had a different purpose 
from that which the author explains. He did not set out to write 
a history of the Benedictine system ; had he done so some of the criti- 
cisms might have been justified. His aim is to set forth the ideal of 
St Benedict, indicating some essential changes due to the history 
of the order. A full discussion of the abuses which appeared would 
be not only unnecessary but out of place. The author, to whom the 
history of Monasticism is indebted for much sound and brilliant work, 
is far too good a historian to overlook the existence of abuses: it was 
enough for his purpose to indicate them, as he does, for instance, on 
pages 361f: to have described them in detail would have been not 
only beside his point, but would have obscured it. We shall do 
better to accept the book for what it intends to be, and, taking it so, we 
have every reason to be grateful for it. 

The author refers with merited praise to previous works such as 
Dr H. B. Workman’s excellent Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (1913) 
but he himself has the advantage of describing Benedictinism both from 
within and with experience. 

St Benedict’s own ideal is described (pp. 24f and gz). It was 
(1) ‘a school of God's service’, with nothing harsh, nothing burden- 
some. Of course he started from what was already practised, but his 
rule of life was less severe than existing models. It was also (2) a Rule 
for monks living in community, a family life under the Abbot (p. 184) 
as Father with absolute power. Benedict’s ‘most special and tangible 
contribution to the developement of monasticism was the introduction 
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of the vow of stability’ (pp. 27-28 and 125). By it each monk became 
for life a member of a permanent family from which he could not 
wander. ‘This idea of “the monastic family”, at any rate in its 
concrete realization, was St Benedict’s.’ But (3) he had no intention 
of founding an Order: each Abbey was to be ‘a separate entity’, 
standing in isolation. The ‘congregation’, or assembly representing 
monasteries, began with Cluny, and national chapters with the Bene- 
dictines only came in at the beginning of the thirteenth century. (4) At 
first the Benedictines had for object.the sanctification of the soul and 
the service of God under a community life after the Gospel counsels, 
but without any special work. A monk’s service was in self-discipline, 
prayer, and work. -Hence first came prayer, and above all the canonical 
offices in choir, termed the ‘Opus Dei’. But the celebration of these 
offices was not the whole purpose of the institution. Then (5) came the 
service of work, manual labour (largely superseded later on by the choir 
offices, p. 296), and reading. The former work was natural to Italian 
peasants, but, as the class of monks changed, it became less prominent, 
and the latter became more important. Intellectual life and work had 
as such ‘no place in St Benedict's programme’ (p. 333). ‘The tradi- 
tion of studies and learning, which in after times made an entry into 
the Benedictine monasteries, is to be traced back to Cassiodorus. But 
to the reading of Holy Scriptures or the Fathers much time (three or 
four hours daily) was assigned. And thus in time (1621 f) arose the 
Maurists (p. 338 f) with their massive learning. 

Later changes modified the Benedictine type, and especially ordina- 
tion, which very soon became the rule, as that great authority Edmund 
Bishop assured the author. ‘This change from the lay to the clerical 
state was the most vital of all changes that have taken place in the 
Benedictine life’ (p. 294). It led to the abandonment of manual 
labour on the one hand, and greater frequency in the celebration of 
masses on the other. And as a consequence monastic servants multi- 
plied. Then followed St Benedict of Aniane (c. a.D. 748-821), almost 
a second founder, with his reversion to severer life, and with additions to 
the canonical office. Thus the original ideal and rule was greatly 
modified. 

The educational work of the order (322 f) is amply discussed. Some 
teaching was needed for the boys from the first received into monasteries 
who were intended for monks. But the ‘external’ schools, educating 
men either as clerks or laymen for the world, were another matter. 
St Boniface, with his English ideals, founded such schools at his 
monasteries in Germany: they were indeed essential for his missionary 
work. But Benedict of Aniane forbade them. Then the Cluniac 
movement kept up this hostility, and education gradually passed from 
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their hands. But since the Reformation the Order has returned with 
renewed and more general activity to the older use of external schools. 

This short account of the book serves to shew its interest and 
importance. It would be easy to quote other passages also of great 
interest, such as that (p. 301) on the elements of earlier monachism 
discarded by St Benedict, which include the eremitical life, bodily 
austerity, contemplative life apart from work, and prolonged psalmody ; 
such as that on the evils brought in with feudalism (p. 361 f), with the 
opinion of Edmund Bishop that the English Benedictines came better 
out of feudalism than did others, sounder in ‘ things religious, intellectual 
and temporal’; and such as that in present elections of abbots. He 
tells us that his term of office at Downside ends in ‘1926, when he will 
be close on seventy years of age, and therefore unfit in his own view 
for re-election. All will wish longer years to a great Benedictine and 
(it may be added) Cambridge scholar. This book of his adds to 
a debt already great. 

Some useful monographs, which ought to have been noticed before 
this, have been either published before the writers were able to complete 
them as intended, or else because the writers laid down their lives in 
the war. The first place must be given to Mr Edward Spearing’s 
Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory the Great 
(Cambridge University Press, 1918). Mr Spearing had passed from 
the Perse School to Emmanuel College, and after honours in History 
and in Law had become a solicitor, but still kept his old studies and 
tastes. A career which, to judge from this memorial, edited with great 
care and skill by his sister (Miss E. M. Spearing, late Fellow of Newn- 
ham), was full of promise was cut short at Delville Wood in September 
1916. He had intended a comprehensive history of the Patrimony, 
but this book, of necessity, is confined to the time of Gregory the Great. 
For that period it is full, accurate, and adequate. The growth, govern- 
ment, organization, collection and expenditure of the revenue from it 
is sketched with thoroughness and ample discussion of all matters 
needing it. The editor is to be thanked for the presentation of her 
brother’s scholarly work, which reaches a high standard and will be of 
the greatest use. 

Much work has of late been given to ‘the False Decretals’, but 
English books or essays are few. The excellent article in the Zxcyclo- 
paedia Britannica is not too well known. Mr E. H. Davenport, in his 
Lothian Essay of 1914 (Blackwell, Oxford, 1916), is thus something of 
a pioneer. It has a small but useful bibliography, to which might be 
added Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen Methode (pp. 345-347); 
where the reasons for holding the Decretals a forgery are summarized, 
and also the still useful if somewhat biassed and old-fashioned Cathedra 
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Patri of Greenwood (book vi, chs. vi—vii). Prof. Tout, in his Medieval 
Forgeries, has some useful remarks on the mediaeval forger and his 
motives. In five chapters Mr Davenport deals with (1) the circum- 
stances; (2) the substance; (3) the influence; the nature of the 
Decretals (4) as a forgery and (5) as a reform. Appendices discuss 
the date and the relationship to other collections. A fuller work would 
have been more welcome, but so far as it goes the treatment is sound. 
The general importance of bishops might have been even more 
emphasized : among the Franks after Charlemagne there was an attempt 
to rule the king such as the later Papacy made with more success. The 
Chorepiscopi might have been discussed at greater length. As to the 
place of origin Mayence and Rheims are rightly dismissed: Tours, 
after Fournier's discussion, is held more likely: this result seems 
correct, but I should for myself support Tours even more strongly. The 
writer is undoubtedly right in assigning a marked superiority to later 
French over German critics, but, as he says in his Preface, German works 
might have been used even more extensively. Mr Davenport will do 
English readers service if he follows up this praiseworthy beginning. 

Mr E. L. Woodward’s interesting and able study of Christianity and 
Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire (Longmans, 1916) was published 
when the writer was home on sick leave, and claims only to state the 
main facts about the question: how far was the struggle between 
Orthodoxy and Heresy really a political struggle between the Imperial 
power and the nations under it? For the full answer to the problem 
of the association between Heresy and Nationalism later histories, such 
as those of the Hussites and the Gallican struggles, would have to be 
surveyed. Dr Figgis had discussed ‘National Churches’ in a lecture, 
too little known, in Our Place in Christendom (Longmans, 1916), but the 
earlier centuries raise the question, which Mr Woodward discusses with 
a knowledge of detail and power of generalization which make us 
specially happy that he has been spared to History and Oxford. 
Throughout, external politics come in as a disturbing force, above 
all at the Reformation, and in the Early Church, Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria, force upon us the question this hook raises. Justinian in the 
east and the Barbarians in the west come next. The general statement 
(p. 65) that ‘Christianity has always shewn itself incompatible with 
a pure nationalism’ might be questioned, but reservations like this, 
which might be made by a reader, do not take away from the interest 
of this suggestive study. 

The new and revised edition of Dr Gore’s Zhe Church and the 
Ministry (Longmans, 1919) is especially useful, not only because it is 
a revision of perhaps the best work on one side of a long controversy, 
but also because the revision is made in the light of later discussions, 
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and since the appearance of the Zssays on the Early History of the 
Church and the Ministry. And, above all, the revision has been made 
by Prof. C. H. Turner. In the Preface Dr Gore points out some 
conclusions where he differs from the essayists in the above-mentioned 
volume. He is generally in agreement with Dr Armitage Robinson in 
his rejection of a special ‘charismatic ministry’ distinguished from the 
local ministry of presbyters, bishops, and deacons, which was, as he 
says, held to be equally charismatic. On the other side, he thinks that 
Dr Armitage Robinson ‘underrates the evidence for the existence of 
an “ order of prophets clothed with an authority only short of apostolic ”’, 
see chap. v p. 233f. But he further thinks that he is wrong in 
countenancing ‘ Lightfoot’s statement that the episcopate was formed 
out of the presbyterate by elevation’. His arguments in support of 
this fundamental criticism are to be found in chap. vi and in note A 
(‘Dr Lightfoot’s Dissertation on “The Christian Ministry”’ p. 311 f). 
Note M (Dr Hort’s view of the Apostolate) should also be mentioned. 

It is needless to say that peculiar value belongs to such a restatement 
of a very full earlier work. It is a great advantage for a student to see 
exactly where a competent scholar finds it well to touch up, to emphasize, 
or to correct, earlier impressions and conclusions. And those who 
know Prof. Turner’s careful and minute habits of work will, with 
Dr Gore himself, value to the utmost a revision made by him. It is 
not, perhaps, superfluous to say that even English discussions of these 
matters have suffered greatly by the discontinuity in English theological 
scholarship and thought which came in the later eighteenth century : 
it was a great loss that the background of solid scholarship, which lay 
behind many works like Archbishop Potter’s Church Govugrnment, was 
allowed to disappear, and was only badly replaced by the mingling of 
first-rate knowledge of fact with elaborate theory which marks modern 
German scholarship. 

One interesting difference between Dr Gore and Prof. Turner may 
be mentioned. It concerns the interpretation of the well-known passage 
in St Clement of Rome about the origin of the ministry. Prof. Turner 
thinks (Zssays p. 112)-that,the only succession of which Clement 
‘speaks in so many words is the succession of presbyters in office in 
the local church’, although ‘the whole weight of his argument rests on 
the one principle of a divinely constituted hierarchy, in which every 
link of the chain is indissolubly bound to the one before it’. Dr Gore 
here (p. 283) takes Clement as speaking of the institution of bishops. 

In the appended Notes special attention should be paid to Note B 
( The early history of the Alexandrian ministry: the evidence of Eutychius), 
Note D i (On Canon XIII of Ancyra) by Prof. Turner, Note E (Supposed 
ordinations by presbyters in East and West), Note K ( The origin of the 
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titles ‘ bishop’, ‘ presbyter’, and ‘deacon’ with reference to recent criticism), 
and Note L (Zhe Teaching of the Twelve Apostles). Such careful work, 
whether altogether fresh or a re-sifting of former writing, is not only useful 
in itself, but is a lesson to students as to the gain for scholarship from 
reconsideration and controversy, when conducted as controversy 
should be. 

Mr B. L. Manning’s book Zhe People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif 
(Cambridge University Press, 1919), the Thirlwall Essay for 1917, has 
already and rightly reached success. It uses excellently much and 
varied material, and it belongs both to religious and literary history. 
It would have been better still if the religious controversies and 
tendencies of our own days did not obtrude themselves as they do at 
times, although Mr Manning is studiously fair and impartial. A wider 
study might have caused him to be less surprised at the existence in 
the Middle Ages of conflicting tendencies of thought and life, and when 
he passes outside his special field his steps are less firm than within it. 
Laud was not so. much responsible for the Declaration of Sports as he 
seems to think ; this S.. R. Gardner’s balanced account serves to shew. 
But this is of little weight compared with the general excellence and 
great interest of the book as a whole. 

J. P. WHITNEY. 
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